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(Concluded from p. 256.) 


THE anonymous writer pursues steadily the course he has laid 
down, and, as he goes along, treats of those various points in 
regular succession, which Mr. Hare had attacked in a desul- 
tory manner. Having proved the apostolic origin of the 
church of England, and that she requires no sinful conditions 
of communion—he thence fairly deduces this conclusion, 
that separation from her is schism. In the course of this dis- 
cussion, the question of ordination was necessarily considered, 
and it is shewn, that such is the state of things in this world, 
as to render it perfectly impossible for us to admit any other 
persons to be ministers of Christ, except such as are ordained 
by succession. We will give a precise of his reasoning, 
referring our readers to the pamphlet itself for the detail, and 
observing that this part seemed to Myr. Hare so closely 
reasoned, that in his Answer, he has not ventured to allude to 
it. First, then, it is shewn that all the other modes by which 
persons justify their administration of the Sacraments, are 
liable to impositions which it is impossible for man to detect, 
because they all depend on some internal impulse of which no 
person can judge, and the pretender may himself be unde- 
signedly mistaken, whereas orders obtained by succession are 
liable to none of these objections. For taking the worst possible 
case of the vilest hypocrite being duly ordained, his ministry will 
be, therefore, as effectual to every one, as that of the most 
pious minister possible, and of this, Judas Iscariot, whio bap- 
tized with the other Apostles, is an allowed proof. Therefore, 
it is argued, possessing such a ministry, no attempts ought to 
have been made to supersede it by one liable to ail the imper- 
fections of its predecessors, being those inseparable from 
human nature, and to the utter uncertainty of the validity of 
its services. Mr. Hare is driven to revive the story of the 
Nag’s Head ordination, for the purpose of escaping from this 
conclusion, and insinuating the uncertainty of the succession 
To this it is judicious}y replied, that the persons in possession 
can be tat only by those who can prove a better ttle. But 
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blishing the historical proof of episcopacy as having existed in 
the church from the days of the Apostles, our anonymous 
writer avails himself, as usual, of the evidence of St. Ignatius, 
which is introduced in the following, we think, incontrovertible 
observations. 


“* Our next evidence is Ignatius; and, as his words are decisive 
on the subject, if his authority be admitted, it will be proper to shew, 
first, who and what he was. Now it is agreed, by all, that he 
suffered martyrdom at Rome, in the year 107, when a_ very 
old man ; that he was personally acquainted with the Apostles Petes 
and Paul when they were at Antioch ; and those who attended him 
from Antioch to his martyrdom declare him to have been a disciple of 
Joho the Evangelist, whom he survived only about four years, and 
they were nearly of the same age. It issaid that he was instructed 
by the Apostles in all things. The native historian of Antioch 
declares him to have been consecrated by Peter; te ays Terex re 
AROCTOAR yeseoremsartos avrev. (Which quotation, by the bye, obviates 
the foolish and groundless distinction made in p. 42, Letters, between 
xengrbecie and xeiorors.) And, as that great city, the metropolis of 
the eastern part of the empire, containing 200,000 inhabitants, was 
the mother church of Gentile Christendom, the general resert of the 
most active apostles ; and as Ignatius was at least forty years bishop 
thereof, (the reader may be assured that no critic disputes one syllable 
of all this,) it follows, that he must have been fully instructed in the 
doctrine and discipline of the church, its tenets, its government, and 
every minutiz. Hecould not but have known the opinion and the 
practice of the apostles inall things. His evidence, on the point 
disputed, is positive, which we are expected to disregard ; not because 
it is balanced by any positive contradictory evidence, but because the 
remaining fragments of other writers, of that age, say nothing on the 
subject. St. John alone records that from our Saviour's side issued 
water and bleod.. Who disbelieves the fact, because it is omitted by 
the other three evangelists ? For the jaw of evidence is this: that a 
respectable witness is to be believed, if uncontradicted by other 
evidence equally respectable, although not corroborated by that 
evidence, particularly if his information comes in incidentally, and 
is not the main purport of examination. - 

“Now Ignatius, on his journey from Antioch to Rome, wrote 
teveral epistles to different churches, of which seven are come down 
tOus inavery perfect state. That the Medicean copy contains his 
genuine epistles, has been so completely proved by Bishop Pearson, 
Which proof has remained uncontradicted for one hundred years, that 
the reader may depend on the fidelity of passages quoted from it, as 


_ .being the very words of that apostolic man. They will be conclusive 


With every humble christian they will be conclusive on all unin- 

fluenced by pride, ambition, or eavy. How can such evidence be 

tefused ? how can its force be evaded? schismatics may shift their 

ground, or they may substitute abuse for argument; but, if they 
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mean fairly, they must either prove that these are not the words of the 
companion of Peter, Paul, and John, or avow their contempt of such 
a * persecuting bigot ;’ or repent, and be reconciled to their mother in 
Christ. Let it also be remembered, that Ignatius must have been 
bishop of Antioch during the thirty-five last years of St. John’s life, 
and that, surviving all the apostles, he lived to see the church govern- 
ment as settled bythem. Now, therefore, we are enabled to prove, 
by a competent witness, an holy man, giving evidence almost at the 
stake, what in his time was the government of the church. It was 
episcopal. Three orders of clergy only existed then: a bishop, with 
priests and deacons. This was most undoubtedly the case at that time 
in the Roman empire. We shall also, ere we finish, shew it to have 
been the case, where the Roman eagles never flew.” 


To these observations Mr. Hare has replied very weakly, 
yet certainly as well as could be expected—these are his 
words— : 


“* We deny not that there were bishops in the primitive church ; 
but that a bishop was of an order superiorto a presbyter. That he 
was a bishop seventy or seven hundred years, in this instance, proves 
nothing. 

‘* That Ignatius, who wrote in the beginning of the second century, 
has made some distinction between a bishop and a presbyter, cannot 
be denied. Your friend has made the best use of this which he 
could : and is not insensible of his supposed advantage. While he was 
engaged in proving that the constitution of the church is necessarily 
episcopal, from the writings of the apostles, he found it would not 
serve the turn to keep in view any such distinction, because they 
would not support him init. But in thetime of Ignatius, sucha 
change had taken place, as appeared to favour his views: and, 
therefore, now he distinctly states that by the church being episcopal, 
he means, that ‘ three orders of clergy existed then: a bishop, with 
priests (i.e. presbyters) and deacons.’ Andagain: ‘ The assassination 
of Julius Caesar cannot be so proved from ancient autbors, as that the 
churches, in the time of St. John and Ignatius, were governed by 
bishops, priests, (i.e. presbyters) and deacons.’ But beware of too 
hasty a triumph! Remember, Sir, that the apostles appoiated only 
two orders, bishops, (alias presbyters) and deacons : that before the 
time when Ignatius wrote, there was as yet no distinction between 
presbyters and bishops: and that, therefore, unless the Scriptures had 
afforded you better support, St. John might have been better omitted 
en this occasion.—You will then observe, that although in the time 
of Ignatius, and in some churches the principal presbyter had assumed 
the title of bishop by way of eminence, it was not so in the begin- 
ning.” ) 


Yet all this, if it says anything, is this, that the introduc- 
tion of this division took os after the death of the Apostles, 


although it was shewn that Ignatius survived St. John, his 
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near neighbour, only four years. Therefore, the Stricturist, 
in his Sequel, thus observes,— 


«Mr. H. must have placed much confidence inthe ignorance or 
carelessness of his readers to have ventured on a quotation from Poly- 
carp. Did it not occur to him that these might inquire who Polycarp 
was? Trusting that some of his disciples are sufficiently ingenuous to 

ruse both sides of the question, this information shall be here 
provided for them. Polycarp suffered martyrdom on the Saturday of 
Passion-week, in the year 147, having then been a christian 86 years, 
He must, therefore, have been converted at a very early age; he, also, 
was 2 companion of the Apostle St. John. Upon his martyrdom the 
church of Smyrna, where he died, wrote circular letters to the 
neighbouring churches, giving a full account of this event. This 
account has happily survived the ravages of time, as well as some 
further particulars concerning him, given by Irenzus, who was his 
scholar. Now observe, the church of Smyrna had been purified by 
persecution. Her members, therefore, were, at least, men of veracity. 
Is their written testimony to be believed? Irenzus was a most 
respectable character, both in his public and private capacity ; Bishop 
of Lyons, in France, where he shed his blood for the truth, as it is in 
Jesus: is he a credible witness? The members of the church at 
Smyrna claim Polycarp as their bishop. Irenzeus, his scholar, declares 
he was made their bishop by the apostles. (Tertullian names St. John 
in particular.) These are his words, p. 203, Ed. Grabe, b. iii. 
ch.3.—Polycarp, too, was not only taught by the apostles and 
conversant with many who had seen the Lord, but he was also appointed 
ly the apostles in Asia, bishop over the church at Smyrna. But that 
he had priests and deacons under him is sufficiently evident from the 
salutation of Ignatius in his undoubted epistle to the church of Smyrna, 
‘I salute your worthy bishop, your holy priesthood, and the deacons, 
their fellow servants.’ Lastly, inthe Revelations we find the Holy 
Spirit thus speaking :—Unto the angel of thechurchin Smyrna write. 
These things say the first and the last, which was dead and is alive. 
I know thy works, and tribulation, and poverty ; but thou art rich, and 
Tknow the blasphemy of them that say they are Jews and are not, 
but are the synagogue of Satan. Fear none of those things which thou 
shalt suffer. Behold the devil shall cast some of you into prison, that 
ye may Le tried, and ye shall have tribulation tendays. Be thou faithful 
unto death,and I will give thee a crown of life. Revelations, 2d 
chapter, 8th verse. Who, then, was this angel of the chorch of 
Smyrna, that was to be faithful unto death. ( hronology says, and no 
one doubts, Polycarp,—and what was Polycarp there? The Bishop, 
who had under him priests and deacons. This, I trust, isa suffi- 


-. Client answer to the frivolous remark about the Revelations, in p. 48, 


Further Vindication. And I would call on Mr. Hare, or any pres- 
byterian, to produce a single passage, from any author, sacred or 
profane, written subsequent to St. Paul’s first imprisonment, where 
the title of Bishop is given a simple presbyter or priest.” 
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We hope our readers will not be fatigued with perusing 
these long quotations, but the subject is so truly important at 
all times, but particularly now, from passing events, that we 
think it our duty to enlarge still farther on this topic. In 
p. 69, our Answerer enters on a discussion on the validity of 
the Sacraments, and on the consideration of this question, 
how far is God obliged to perform promises made in his name 
by persons who have no authority from Him to make them? 
This curious investigation is carried on at some length, and 
its conclusion amounts to this ;—that such promises, although 
made by really well-designing men, leave us precisely in the 
Same state as we were before they were made. Hence, it 
would appear, that the ministrations of the. Sacraments by 
unordained persons, are little better than insults on the Divine 
Majesty. ‘The reasoning is too close to admit of abridgment ; 
but we strongly recommend it to the deep consideration of all 
concerned. We must also observe, that this anonymous 
writer pays little attention to Mr. Hare. He addresses him- 
self to the Methodists at large, with whom he appears to have 
a personal acquaintance, and of whom he seems to say, I bear 
them witness that they have a zeal for God, although not 
according to knowledge. Hence, we have a curious contrast 
in the style of the two writers ; and the two dedications of the 
Further Vindication, by Mr. Hare, and of the Sequel, by the 
author of the Strictures, are truly amusing. But this last 
writer has certainly the advantage in point of theological 
learning, as the following instance shews. He had, in p. 55, as 
quotedab: ve, laughed at the distinction made by Mr. Hare between 
xeieebese and xeoroew. At this, Mr. Hare rouses himself to 
overwhelm his critic with the names of Parkhurst, Schrevelius, 
and Schleusner. But in the Sequel, what had been slightly 
observed en passant, is thus proved at length. 


‘* Even in the classical writers, Demosthenes and Aristophanes, 
the word is found to signify creation, appointment, as in Philip: 
Ist. syeigorommts tes Tebiaeyes, appoint taxiarchs. But Christian 
authors, writing on ecclesiastical subjects, in the Greek language, 
will teach us the proper theological meaning of the word, and these 
completely establish the brief observation made in the Strictures. 

‘« As this point is of some importance in our subsequent discus- 
sions, I will give a few passages where the word occurs. Cornelius, 
relating how Novatus became a minister, says of the Bishop, néwos 
curyapnOnvas arte TeTornorey xercotomoas, he requested to be allowed to 
ordain him only. 

‘« The Bishop demanded that he might be permitted to ordain bim 
{Novatus) only. Euseb. lib, 6, cap. 43. Here the meaning is clear: 
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Socrates says that the Great Council of Nice admitted, as priests, those 
made such by Miletus, puornxorsge yeigoTona xaractabsyrac, being first 
confirmed by a more sacred imposition of bands than his, lib. 1, cap. 9. 
Again, he says, that the orthodox party at Constantinople, Evayeioy 
Tie MertRarAovTe nas xeigotoves TYTOr Evorabios, Chose one Euagius and 
Eustathus, (Bishop of Antioch, then lying concealed at C.) ordained 
him, lib. 4, cap. 14; and Valens, the Arian Emperor, when he 
heard of it, ordered xssgoromncasra xai xeigotemnbarre adroy arrAaxye 
weogiGecbas, the ordainer and the ordained to be banished to different 
places. So that, in the language of those times, to choose is not xsgerorw, 
but wgoBarrw. There are three similar passages in cap. 30 of the same 
book, and particularly in the 12th chapter of book vi. where an 
account is given of the promotion of Chrysostom to the same See. 
Although he had the universal suffrage of the clergy and laity, yet washe 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Alexandria ; and, lastly, Chrysostom 
himself, speaking of the appointment of the seven deacons, on the words, 
and they, praying, laid hands en them, expresseth himself thus,— 
ExEeoTounInT ay diaweorevyns, TET yap 7 Keleorovia Err, nXEbe 


¢/ »f ¢ ? 
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e 6d . 


1 HMTOLEVH THS XEDAANS TEN ELLOTOVSILEVS eaey ws Dei eiporounTas ; 
that is—they were ordained with prayer; for this is the meaning of 
the word yegerone. The hand of man is laidon, but God performeth 
the whole, and his hand it is which toucheth the head of him who is 
duly ordained. Hom. 14, in Act. Apost. Seealsol, 2, 29, 35, 
and 68, of the Apostolical Canons, which are at least very ancient. 
And I think every reasonable man must be convinced that the most 
usual sense of the word is imposition of hands, very rarely choosing by 
extension of hands.” 


We now proceed to tender ground. Having thus endea- 
voured, in opposition to Mr. Hare, the proof of episcopacy, 
and having indignantly retorted the accusations thrown by that 
writer on the priesthood of the English church, this anony- 
mous author proceeds to consider the rise of Methodism, and 
the character of its founder, John Wesley. He truly observes, 
that since personal attachment must now be at an end, the 
present race may be induced coolly to inquire, whether their 
founder was really sent from God, or a dupe to his own 
ambition ? By collation of the various lives of Wesley, pub- 
blished by his intimate followers, with his own journals, &c. 
he establishes the following facts, that Wesley frequently 
changed his religious opinions, and that he deliberately com- 
. Initted an act of sacrilege, contrary to his own avowed convic~ 
tion. As this last charge is'very serious, and, we believe, is 
not in any particular denied, we will lay the whole of it before 
our readers, 
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** But we have worse to come: Wesley was not to be disappointed 
in his attempt, and if the mountain would not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet must goto the mountain. So he assumes the power of a 
bishop self-ordained. We will relate the fact somewhat in detail ; 
it carries its own condemnation with it, and clearly shews, that 
Wesley was conscious to himself of acting wrong: he wished first 
to decline, and then, as much as possible, to conceal the exploit, and 
afterwards apologizes tor it in a most unsatisfactory manner. His 
biographer, too, the newsmade bishop, is very shy of his bonours, 
and gives a very brief account of the affair. Weare happily let a 
little more into the secret by another author, who presents us with Dr, 
Coke's letter, requesting the favour, and suggesting a mode of doing 
the job snugly. At the end of the American war, a plan was 
proposed in private to a few clergymen, who attended the conterence 
at Leeds, in 1784, to assist Wesley in ordaining one or two preachers 
for the transatlantic societies. But the clergymen very properly 
refused, so did his Fidus Achates, Mr. Fletcher: the design was 
therefore relinquished. But Dr. Coke soon after writes to Wesley, 
then on his journey to Bristol, a letter, from which the following are 
extracts. (See Nightingale and Whitehead.) 


‘© H@NOURED AND DEAR SIR, 


«« The more maturely I consider the subject, the more expedient 
it appears to me that the power of ordaining others should be received 
by me from you, by the imposition of your hands; and, that you 
‘ should lay hands on brother Whatcoat, and brother Vasey ;’'—then 
follows reasons for this step, of which the principal is the probable 
refractoriness of a Mr. Asbury, should the doctor go to America 
without ordination: he then goes on, ‘ you can do ali this in 
Mr. C ’s house, in your chamber, In respect to brother Rankin’s 
argument, that you will escape a great deal of odium by omitting this, 
it is nothing ; either it will be known, ornotknown. If not known, 
then noodium will arise; but if known, you will be obliged to 
acknowledge, that I acted under your direction, or suffer me to sink 
ander the weight of my enemies, with perhaps your brother at the 
head of them, I shall entreat you to ponder these things.’ 


“© Your most dutiful, 


‘** THOMAS COKE. 


«* And thusdid the ordination take place: thus was ordained the 
doctor, who at that time, (Wesley being 82,) was clearly aiming at 
succeeding him in power. Nightingale’s observations on this subject, 
himself once a methodist teacher, and yet a dissenter, are highly 
deserving of notice. ‘Soon after the ordination, Dr. Coke with his 
two eompanions sailed for America ; where they arrived in time to 
meet the American conference held at Baltimore. Here the doctor 
opened his commission, and consecrated Mr. Asbury a bishop, and 
gave the societies formed by preachers on that continent a new name, 
calling them The Methodist Episcopal Church in America: (marty. 
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how tropically ! not Christ’s Episcopal Church ; but, as it truly is, Mr. 
Wesley’s Episcopal Church in America.) He preached a sermon on 
the occasion, which he afterwards printed; and in which he labours 
to defend the new order of things. He begins this sermon by abusing 
the English hierarchy: yet, ina letter from Ireland, written some 
time after, he tells Mr. Wesley, that he would as soon commit 
adultery as preach publicly against the church. On this Whitehead 
observes, ‘I must say this of the doctor, that with respect to adultery 
I think him very innocent ; but, in bringing railing accusations 
against others, I think him very guilty.’” 


On this the Stricturist makes, among other observations, 
the following, referring to Coke’s account of this transaction. 


 Qndly. That the application, to ordain Coke at Bristol, came 
from Mr. Wesley. The truth is exactly the reverse, as is evident 
from Coke’s own letter. Of the first we shall speak hereafter. The 
good doctor quite forgets the place of ordination; yet, from this 
combined account, what can we conclude, but that both the ordainer 
and ordained were ashamed of the transaction—were conscious that 
it was indefensible—and would gladly have concealed it from every 
eye? Wesley, who had hitherto despised all orderand regularity, 
whose boast it was to make himself yet more vile, for the Lord’s sake ; 
or, in other words, tostick at nothing, shuts himself up in a bed-room 
to perform aceremony, which, from the very first, was always and 
purposely made as public as circumstances would permit. Does not 
this speak volumes? He consults his chief friends : among others 
his ‘brother Charles and Mr.’ Fletcher; they all advise against it; 
he hesitates himself. What then induces him against conviction and 
the opinion of his friends?) His own ambition and Dr. Coke's. 
Tae English bishops would ordain and govern ; Coke would not 
stand so good achance of succeeding to Wesley’s chair. If there 
ever was an instance where a man evidently acted against his own 
conscience, this is one. He certainly did not think that he had a 
right to ordain bishops. Those whocan reconcile the secret ceremony, 
with a full persuasion of its rectitude, must be ingenious indeed ; 
nor will I waste another word on the subject, to the plain unvarnished 
fact I appeal ; if that fails to convince, argument is useless.” 


To this serious charge Mr. Hare makes no reply, he merely 
says that the facts are overcharged, misrepresented, &c. &c. 
Therefore, in the Sequel to these Strictures, the writer con- 
siders these charges as established, and presses the modern 
followers of J. Wesley, to return to union—proving to them 
that‘on the same grounds as they have separated from the 
church of England, any church, however pure, might be 
divided ;—that they, although established scarcely fourscore 
years, had to lament many schisms, and, therefore, either their 
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own conduct respecting the church had been wrong, ab initio, 
or all these daily schisms are warrantable and _ praiseworthy. 
In support of this deduction, we will now introduce Mr, 
Fesenmeyer, whose history is as follows: in which we will 
endeavour to compensate for the serious tone we have thus far 
been obliged to assume. Now Mr. F. has made a schism from 
the Primitive Methodistic Church, established by John Wesley, 
in year after our Lord, 1748. This schism he calls a Revival, 
and defends himself from the charge of schism precisely as 
Mr. Hare does, and, surely, with quite as sound argument, 
But the quarrel between Mr. Wood, the Superintendant of 
the London West Circuit, alias Wesleyan Bishop, and Mr, 
Fesenmeyer, rose ostensibly about some candlesticks. Although 
this is truly a serious concern, we must leave them in the 
dark for the present, hoping that in due time they will come to 
light of themselves. On the other hand, Mr. F. declares that 
the candlestick business was a merely brazen pretence, and 
that the Revival in Wild Court, (this, we believe, is some- 
where near Lincoln’s Inn Fields,) was the true cause of the 
grudge against him. All this we are not called upon to settle. 
We are only engaged with this Revival, and the attempt to 
extinguish it. Whence it will appear, that if the same senti- 
ments prevailed in Wesley’s time, as influence his superinten- 
dants and leaders now, his schism would not have deformed 
the Protestant church. Our readers, we presume, are by tbis 
time impatient to know what a Revival is. And we might 
refer them to Wesley’s Journals for an answer; because the 
scenes which have lately taken place in Wild Court, are exactly 
the same as those which attended the first efforts of those 
sons of Nebat, Wesley and Whitfield, and are thus described 
by Mr. Fesenmeyer. 


‘* Having premised this, let us enter into a meeting where the 
Lord is powerfully present to heal souls.—There is a person close by 
where you stand, cut to the heart, crying for mercy ; two'or three 
persons endeavouring to comfort him, by praying with him, and 
instructing him in the use and meaning of the promises ; urging 
upon his mind the willingness: of Christ to save'sinners. A little 
farther on.is a backslider, crying out, that ‘ His mercy is clean gone 
for ever ;’ that he has sinned against light ;—and: all that the friends 
near him can say or do appears to be of nouse. On one-side is 4 
young person shouting out ‘ Glory! glory! glory! be to God for 
ever and ever! He has pardoned all my sins: I can rejoice in His 
salvation.’ | 

‘* None of these persons, Sir, inconvenience each other: you 
and.I, who are looking on, we are seriously incommoded : and unless 
we kneel down and join in prayer and supplication, and worship’ that 
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God who is so eminently present, we shall not only not be blessed, 
but we shall leave the place hardened, and, most probably, speak evil 
of the work of God. 

‘ This was precisely the nature of the work that broke out at 
Wild Court: some evenings, six, ten, eighteen, and even twenty- 
five, were cut to the heart, and were saved into the liberty of God's 
children. 

‘* In these meetings, those who were engaged in praying with, and 
in encouraging sinners, were all fire, all zeal, all love; they had 
strong and clear views of the willingness of God to save sinners; the 
Lord fitted them for every species of the work that there was todo: 
and as soon as a soul was convinced of sin, and cried out for mercy, 
that moment was he, and those who prayed with him, locked up, 
as it were, by the Lord; the sinner with his sins full in his view, 
and the others with as powerful an assurance of the efficacy of the 
atonement—all shut out from any other persons in the same room 
engaged in a similar way.” 


We shall not relate how Mr. F. vindicates all this confusion, 
which he calls a Revival of Penticostel work, and would dis- 
tinguish from conversion work, which is a slow gradual opera- 
tion, nor shall we detail how Mr. F. justifies this miraculous 
interference. For all these particulars, we must refer to the 
pamphlet itself. Our chief business is to point out the 
manner in which the Superintendant, Mr. Wood, and Mr. 
Bunting, a preacher, themselves schismatics, treated this 
schism from themselves, and we would seriously request them 
to consider, that if Fesenmeyer has been guilty of this very 
serious crime against them, they are guilty of the same in a 
much more enormous degree against the church universal. 
Whatever they can urge to justify themselves, Fesenmeyer 
can urge much more strongly to justify himself, and he would 
do well to meet them on this ground. Should they pretend 
that the church of England is in a state of schism against the 
church of Rome, they must be reminded, ist. That recrimi- 
nation is no justification; 2ndly, As they themselves regard 
our rejection of Popish errors an act of absolute necessity, and 
well pleasing in the sight of God, they cannot deem it a 
schism ; and 3dly. That no separation was made by us. We 
did not excommunicate the Romanists, we did not deny them 
the privileges of church membership, but being an indepen- 
dent national church, we made such alterations in our services 
as we then considered, and do still consider, improvements. 
Our reformation, therefore, was no separation from any part of 
the church universal. It, therefore, was no schism, and in 
vain will the mushroom sects of the present day attempt to 
clear themselves of that terrible offence against unity—that 
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source of innumerable evils—that spiritual fornication of the 
prophets—by such a precedent. 

Having observed thus much, hear how Methodists regarded 
this exploit of Mr. F. 


‘* The Superintendant expressed a wish to me, at the Local 
Preachers’ Breakfast Meeting, to meet those persons who were 
actively engaged in the work, in order to give some advice, and to 
ee things.” But time passed away, and he forgot to meet 
them. 

‘** It was at length given out, one Saturday evening, that Mr, 
Wood, the Superintendant, would meet the young converts on the 
next morning. About forty persons, I think, attended ; and there 
were only three out of them who could not give aclear testimony : 
two of these had mistaken the nature of the invitation, and supposed 
that it had been intended for those who wished to meet in class. 

** On the Monday evening, Mr. Wood attended at Wild Court, 
at seven o'clock, and, as was usual, gave an exhortation, and left the 
meeting. The prayer-meeting then commenced, and several persons 
were in deep distress. Atten o'clock, Mr. Wood entered the 
meeting, in a very abrupt manner; and although there were then 
three persons in deep distress, one of whom had been.upon her knees 
for two hours, crying for mercy, he, without inquiring into the state 
of the persons in distress, said that he would not suffer the meeting 
to continue any longer: and insisted upon our quitting the room. 
The poor woman was too miserable to listen to him; but, notwith- 
standing her cries for mercy, and the prayers of others engaged, 
he prayed, and gave the Llessing, and ordered us to depart. I now 
stepped forward to him, and told bim, that as God had committed a 
dispensation to us, we felt determined that no preacher under heaven 
should stop the work ; and that we would hire a place of our own, 
and worship God according to our consciences, The Superintendant 
retired, and went into the School-master’s parlour. In about five 
minutes, the Lord broke into the heart of the poor woman, and set 
her at full liberty. The people immediately sang, ‘ Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow,’ &c.; and this blessed woman was clapping 
her hands, and shouting, ‘ Glory! glory! glory!’ for full ten 
minutes. The Superintendant now came out again; and he walked 
upon the benches towards the woman. I said to him, ‘ For God's 
sake, Sir, don’t suffer any man whatever to influence you, to stop 
the work of God.’ However, he walked on, and ordered the 
woman away. She took him by the hand, and begged him to listen 
to her, while she related to him how the Lord had met with her. 
We then left the Meeting. 

‘* We went on as before, tilla short time after this notice was 
given from the pulpits of New Court, Lambeth, Hinde Street, 
Chelsea, &c. for the Leaders and Stewards of the Societies, and also 
for the persons who had been actively engaged in the work, to meet 
at George-Yard School house, to enter into some regulations for 
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perpetuating this work. You will be surprised, Sir, to learn, that 
some of the Stewards in eur chapels are unconverted men,—that 
some of the Prayer Leaders are unconverted men ;—and yet these 
with others who were avowed enemies to this work, who had roundly 
declared that it was the work of the Devil, all these were called upon 
to meet those who had been labouring in this glorions work! I 
declined attending : others did the same. 

‘© A Leader called upon me on the aftersoon of that day, with a 
message from the Soperintendant, desiring my attendance. I told 
him, that as it was such astrange meeting, I had laidthe matter 
before the Lord, and that He refused to let me gotoit. He urged 
upon me the probability of my be ng decetved ; but being certain that 
I was not, he failed in his attempt to prevail on me. 

“ He faithfully delivered my sentiments; and Mr. Bunting rose 
up, and said, that God could not falsify his own word; for that be 
had said, ‘ Obey them that have the rule over you ;’ and thatI had 
sent word to that meeting, that the Lord would not let me come. 
That this was a glaring inconsistency : and that, from henceforth, he 
would oppose ime in allplaces, at all times, and on all occasions, 
as a schismatic /” 


Mr. Fesenmeyer afterwards puts himself, (unnecessarily, as 
we think, considering to whom he addressed himself, it being 
of the nature of an argumentum ad hominem,) to the trouble of 
defending this consulting the Lord. 


“ This meeting,” says he, ‘* was called, ostenstlly, to promote 
the glory of God, by endeavouring to perpetuate the work which was 
begun ; and which some of the persons present said, was of the 
Devil !—(Oh, fie.)—‘ Well ; bat,’ says Mr, Bunting, ‘ the Super- 
intendant did not know this!’ This is exactly what I contend for. 
I say that God knew it; and, therefore, I asked Him, and He 
refused to let me go. I say that the Lord knew that the Super- 
intendant had committed an error in judgment, and He refused to het 
me go!!!" 


So Mr. Wesley, when he was.summoned to appear before 
the legal authorities at Georgia, disappeared in the night, after 
consulting the Lord, as related, at length, in the Strictures, 
p. 104, And we cannot conceive on what plea the Superin- 
tendant and Leaders ventured to resist the excuse. Mr. 
Bunting, indeed, quotes Scripture—-obey them that have the 
rule over you, and contends that no private revelation can be 
given contrary to Scripture. Presuming, no doubt, that the 
authenticity of the latter is determined, but that of the other, 
subject to the decision of private judgment. Sober sense this, 
Mr. Bunting. We. hope it will influence your own conduct, 
and that you will obey those who, in the Lord, have the rule 
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over you. Otherwise, can you expect any other than that you 
should be regarded as a schismatic, by all members of the 
church universal, to whom your case is known? We would 
earnestly impress these reflections upon Mr. Wood, Bunting, 
and other respectable members of the Wesleyan connexion, 
We would intreat them to compare their own case with that of 
Fesenmever’s, and not to smother the internal voice of con- 
science thus awakened. They must clearly see by long and 
sad experience, that these schisms of Wesley and Whitfield 
have eventually given rise to innumerable errors—to the 
wildest enthusiasm—to the reveries ef Johanna Southcote— 
and the horrid impieties of J. Church. For the minds of the 
multitude have been thereby unsettled, they do not obey those 
who rule over them, having been, indeed, so bewildered by 
such a variety of claimants, that they could not distinguish 
who these should be. Nor can we conceive any deed that 
would confer more glory on earth, nor receive a greater reward 
in heaven, than the healing of this great and unfortunate 
schism. 

We shall conclude this Review of Mr. Fesenmeyer’s pam- 
phlet, by two more quotations, which prove that he is desirous 
of widening the schism, and that the leaders of the Wesleyan 
Connexion in Ireland, at least, still retain some christian regard 
for the ineffable blessing of unity. In p.31 of his Appeal, we 
have— 


* But there is another case, Sir, only of yesterday. I presume 
that it has reached your ears, that there is a division in Ireland; and 
that Mr. Taylor, only two or three weeks before the candlesticks 
were taken away from Wild Court, introduced into the Queen Street 
Leaders’ Meeting a printed circular, stating, that the Trustees in 
lreland had oppressed the Preachers, and had encouraged the people 
to go to the Established Church, to receive the Sacrament instead of 
encouraging them to receive it at the hands of those who administered 
the word to them; in consequence of which, a division had taken 
place, and the Trustees had shut up twenty-six chapels against the 
travelling preachers ; and that the preaching had been carried on there 
by the /ocal preachers only: and he added, that the reason for 
introducing that circular into the meeting was, that if any person 
found that they had half-a-guinea to spare, the preachers would be 
very glad to receive it, in ordertoenable them to go to Jaw, to 
recover those chapels from their proud oppressors !!!—I observed 
(which observation filled the cup of my iniquity to the brim), ‘ This 
is precisely what I thought would happen: the preachers are very 
fond of camel-hunting : if they see a rich man, they will have him, 
yay events; and by and bye he breaks their net, and laughs at 
t “4 
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« Now, Sir, to make a collection, to enable them to go to law! 
What, will nobody hear of it besides the Methodists ?—is the judge 
to be a Methodist ?—the jury to be Methodists ?—the counsel to be 
Methodists ?—all, all to be Methodists ?—and is the matter to be 
tried in a Leaders’ Meeting only? It was ruled by Mr. Taylor, who 
presided on the trial of Mr. Oats, that as his accusers had applied to 
a religious constable, they bad done right! Now, it so happens, 
Sir, that my friend applied to a religious lawyer (at least to a lawyer 
that had promised to subscribe to our chapels), therefore he must have 
done right also: andif I can prove that my lawyer is a religious 
lawyer, which I can do, I am right also. 

‘¢ Bot if it shall be said, that I carry the matter too far, I reply 
that, in my business, the preachers have strained at a gnat, and 
swallowed a camel, In the /rish business, it is their duty to be silent ; 
it is their duty to keep it quiet ; it is their duty to cover, from the 
government of this country, the reason assigned for the division in 
ireland. Let them go out into the highways and hedges; let them 
‘break up new ground ;’ let them die ;—but do not let them 
proclaim their shame. 

‘“‘ ff the Conference, Sir, shall say thatthe Irish preachers have 
done right; if it shall absolve them from all blame; if they shall 
justify the measure of going to law to recover their chapels in 
Ireland; then, Sir, let them blush for the cause. Let it be 
proclaimed, that, with al} their boasted respect for the government of 
the country, they preferred a division to their stooping to meet 
half-way the prejudices of their people who were in favour of a 
communion with the Established Church. Let them boast again 
of their affectionate regard to it; and then let them afterwards, 
if they dare, solicit your name on their committee, to guard their 
privileges, and urge you to pledge your word and honour, in the 
House of Commons, for their unshaken attachment to church and 
state.” 


And we have again, at p. 33. 


““ Most of the circuits are pretty comfortable; and therefore, if 
both ends will meet, as the saying is, no great exertions are necessary. 
If there should be any leader who is active and zealous,—‘ Very well, 
brother ; you arelaying up a good foundation against the day tocome !’ 
—and if he is not actually opposed, they leave him to himself. In 
fact, Sir, there is such an apathy, such a lassitude, pervading almost 
the whole Methodist Connexion, in the clerical department, except 
when any opportunity offers for. speaking at Missionary Meetings, 
Bible Associations, Sunday-School Meetings, &c. that were it not for 
the visits of the Almighty, ia a very special manner—which, in 
fact, issaying, ‘ How shall I give you up ?’—we should have nothing 
but decrease upon decrease. 

‘* T observed that the Methodist system is weakened ; that it wants 
fe-organizing. The Superintendants of circuits have too much 
Power: if one of the other preachers outstrip him in usefulness, he 
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may, probably, be sent, when his removal is to take place, 2CO miles 
from the spot where he was last stationed. 

‘* I found it necessary, the last Conference, to exercise my right of 
petitioning the Conference. My petition was not cordially received, 
I, unfortunately, with my petition, sent a letter, addressed to a 
preacher there: he had been put down as Superintendant for a very 
comfortable circuit, having éwo other preachers under him. His 
appointment of Bishop was immediately changed for that of rural 
Dean ; and he is now his own Superintendant in a spot considerably 
distant from his first appointment. This system must be reformed 
and changed, or you may be unsafe, and be liabie to be thrust out of 
the church in a moment; unless, indeed, your time and property 
were spent in influencing the preachers to nominate Leaders, who 
shall be so attached to you, as to form around you a line of 
circumvallation. 

‘* The Irish business proclaims the folly of all concerned in it, 
and has established a precedent which promises a new era in Metlio- 
dism—the local preachers alone carrying on the preaching of the 
gospel, and the peop/e passing onto the Established Church to the 
Sacraments! if the 120,000/. above alluded to, were laid out 
annually in cpening new places, under the preaching of those 
zealous well-informed men, the Jocal preachers, instead of having 
an increase only of 10,000 souls a year, we should have 100,000; 
and this will sooner or later be the case: for if the Lord begins to 
pour out bis Spirit, except under a travelling preacher, they oppose it, 
and, likea certain preacher, after I had left the Local Preachers’ 
Meeting, cry out, ‘ Let us rise as one man, and crush the 
work |" 


These extracts corroborate all that has been advaneed in the 
Strictures, and their Sequel, the serious perusal of which we 
shall now recommend to Mr. Reece and his coadjutors. As 
Mr. Hare had dealt largely in personalities, their writer con- 
eealed his name, and has certainly abstained entirely from 
them, although he, rather provokingly, shews he could be 
severely personal if he pleased. But he has closely attended 
to the question before him. He has not, indeed, produced 
any new arguments, and, perhaps, on this subject nothing 
new can be urged. Yet he has well applied old ones, and has 
brought the case to this dilemma, with which we shall con- 
clude. In the time of Wesley and Whitfield, the church of 
England was an apostolical church, provided with sufficient 
means of salvation, and having Christ for her head; or, there 
was no apostolical church to be found in the world. ‘There- 
fore, the conduct of those two priests of hers was irregular, 
schismatical, and unwarrantable. 
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A Cypress Wreath for the Tomb of Her late Royal Highness 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales: containing Original Tributes 
to Her Memory. By J. Gwilliam and Others. With a 
Selection of the best preces that have appeared on the subject : 
towhich is prefixed a Biographical Memoir of Her Royal 
Highness. By J. Coote. Svo, Pp. 208. Sherwood, Neely, 
and Jones, London, 1817. 


Tuts volume is sacred to the memory of a beloved Princess ; 
and of all the various tributes of sermons, lives, histories, 
monodies, and elegies, is the only book, perhaps, worth pre- 
serving as a memorial of HER, toward whom the fond, but 
vain expectations of a whole people, were simultaneously 
directed. Upon this occasion the poetic genius of Britain has 
been powerfully called forth te weave the Wreath before us; 
and, consequently, various specimens of the nervous and 
pathetic, flowing trom some of the ablest pens, are to be found 
in this elegant little volume. It has not only the attraction of 
some exquisite poetry—the subject of the Muse's lamentations 
is here founded on fuct and not on fiction. 

The first. of the original pieces is a ‘ Monody by Mr. J. 
Gwilliam,” from which we extract the following lines, as they 
are illustrative of the domestic happiness, and mode of life, 
of her late Royal Highness, and some of the most pleasing in 
the poem. 


¢ © Twas round this plot, with autumn leaves o’erstrown, 
Lock’d in each other's arm, at evening tide, 
Th’ enamour’d couple took their walks alone, 
In all affection’s fascinating pride, 
No wish withheld, no aim ungratified, 
That Virtue loves, and Innocence inspires,— 
Each with the other pleas’d and satisfied, 
Anticipating all those elegant desires 
Which harmony can prompt, and Heav'n itself admires. 


** ¢ Ask ye if Fasuron lured them to her fane 
From the enchantments of their fav’rite seat ? 
Truth answers *‘ No !’—her visionary reign 
Charmed not their spirits by its bland deceit : 
They saw its folly, and they loathed the cheat, 
And blest with all that Virtue could supply, 
Preferred their CLarzmont's dignified retreat 
To evanescent show, that feeds the eye, 

To warp the reasoning mind, and wreck its constancy, 
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‘¢ « No !—they were far superior to the show 
Of Fashion's minions, splendid tho’ they be, 
Whose rounds of pleasure only end in woe, 
Death-bed afflictions and despondency : 

They were not lured by such hypocrisy, 

And, had it pleas'd th’ ‘Almighty to have spared 

Our darling Hope from this calamity, 

Her great and noble spirit would have dared 

To walk for aye with Gon, for his high heav’n prepared !’ ” 


The same author has also contributed two or three sonnets, 
and some elegies of considerable merit ; but their length pre- 


cludes us from quoting them. 

Of the selected pieces we extract the following, as they will 
serve to show the taste of the editor, in picking out a few 
real gems, where so many Bristol stones and pebbles must 


| naturally have been cast before him. 
















‘ THe Cosourc Rosse. 


‘¢ Of fragrant scent, and charming hue, 
In Britain's royal garden grew 
A lovely Rose ; 
And as he passed the enchanting place, 
Cosoure the blushing flow’r to grace 
His bosom chose. 


«© Still blooming in the royal bound, 
The plant remained, but fenced around 
New buds to bear ; 
Phebus with genial glory smiled, 
° And zephyrs only, sweet and mild, 
Waved thro’ the air. 


‘© The Rose did bud: yet ere the day 
Which should its roseate hue display, 
By Heav’n’s command 
Deatu passed that way, in rueful hour, 
And sudden snatched both bud and flow’r 
With icy hand. 
‘“* For blooming youth, and mental worth, 
We drop the pitying tear on earth, 
But look above 
With eye of hope; for well we know 
Death oft removes his flow’rs to grow 
In realms of love. 


“« Yes; there’s a better world on high, 
A garden planted in the sky, 

For ever fair : 
Still Coarcotrs and her Son may reign, 
Thro’ grace divine ; nor Death, nor Pain, 
Can enter there.” 



























Gwilliam’s Cypress Wreath. 


«© On an AUTUMN VIOLET. 


‘¢ Though Autumn had just stript the thorn of its pride, 
And had sprinkled its bright leaves of gold on the ground, 
A lovely lone Violet bloom’d by its side, 
Still shedding its widely-sweet fragrance around. 


‘¢ No breath was more sweet from the Hvacinth’s bloom, 
Nor Myrtle, nor Rose, just refreshed by a shower ; 

Nor Seville’s sweet groves with their orange perfume, 
Nor the bosom of Flora just decked from her bower. 


« Nor brighter the Heav’n’s clear vesture of blue, 

Nor the soft eye of maiden when beaming with pleasure, 
Nor the Rainbow’s rich streak of ethereal hue, 

Than the Flowret that smiled in its light vest of azure. 


“* Delighted I gazed as I heard the bird sing, 

And Fancy had kindled new charms thro’ the seene ; 
She tinted the skies with the glow of the spring, 

And threw over nature her mantle of green. 


“ But the bright dream soon vanished—I saw the sweet flower 
Unshaded—unsheltered—exposed to the storm ; 

The wild blast swept by in a treacherous hour, 
And blighted my hopes with the flowret’s sweet form. 


« °Tis thus in our autumn of glory, has perished 
The hope which had beamed on our IJs/e bright as May, 
When we saw the Queen-flowret we fondly had cherished, 
Pass thus with the Lud of its promise away.” 





«* Britannia! tear thy laurel leaf, 
Entwine it frae thy bonny brow ; 
Filled is the measure of_thy grief, 
Nae splendour will become thee now : 
Bind on thy temples wreaths o’ rue, 
And mournful rest on CHARLoTTe’s tomb ; 
And Windsor Palace wave with yew— 
And ceaseless wail her early doom. 


“¢ Blest wi’ the Husband o’ thy choice 
Sweet Cuargtorre! happiness was thine ; 
Life then to thee was fu’ o’ joys, 
A foretaste o’ the bliss divine : 
But, Fate, why bind the eglantine 
Wi the dark blossoms o’ the grave? 
' Why, why the mournful wreath entwine, 
And bid it over CuarLotTs wave? 
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“¢ When lingering on the verge of death, 
Intent ye gazed upon thy love; 

Gabel his warm hands to cheer his faith, 
And never bade thy fond eyes rove ; 

Mildly they beamed, an’ never strove 
To stray frae him, but gazed their fill, 

And, when in death they ceased to move, 
They pointed to the Husband still ! 


‘¢ Blest in the flush o’ nature’s bloons, 
A nation’s pride, a nation’s joy, 
How soon to slumber in the tomb 
An’ ilka brightnin’ hope destroy ! 
Resting wi’ thee th’ bonny boy 
Wha’ might hae wore the British Crown, 
The star o’ Brunwick’s set in woe, 
An’ a’ the lovely prospect's flown. 


** Britannia! tear thy laurel leaf, 
Entwine it frae thy bonny brow; 
Filled is the measure o’ thy grief, 
Nae splendour will become thee now ; 
Bind on thy temples wreaths o’ rue, 
And mournful rest on CHagtotTe’s tomb ; 
And Windsor Palace wave with yew— 
And ceaseless wail her early doom.” 





coma 


*¢ Sweet Rose of England! fare thee well, 


Bright blossom of a royal line, 
Ab! who without a tear shall tell 
A tale so sorrowful as thine ! 


“* Thy Serine of life by love was blest— 
- Hore smiled upon thy summer hour ; 
Bot Deatu at once untimely pressed 
The offspring bud, the parent flower. 


‘«* There's not a Father but shall sigh, 
And mourn thy hapless destiny ; 

And not a Motuer’s cheek be dry, 
Who clasps her child and thinks on thee. 


“« Ne’er yet to bless our land was given 
A Princess more beloved or fair ; 
Let Seraphs waft thy soul to heaven,— 
Thou'lt bloom a sister angel there !™ 
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Of the remaining pieces in this collection, it would be too 
much to say that they have all equal claims to our attention in 
point of poetical excellence; yet most of them are well 
written, and all of them, were penned with the sincerest feelings, 
—a circumstance which will stamp a value upon them, not to 
be obtained by the most beautiful effusions of the muse. It 
were unjust, however, not to notice an elegant piece by Mr. 
Harral, of Ipswich, called ‘‘ Claremont,”—* True Grief,”— 
“ The Celestial Rose,”—** All the People Mourning, by John 
Mayne,”—* An Allegory, by Dr. Busby,” &c. &c. 

The Biographical Memoir is an account of the Princess’s 
early life, illness, and death. The work is ornamented with a 
well-engraved emblematical frontispiece, in which is introduced 
a very good portrait of her Royal Highness, and a fac simile 
of her hand-writing. 








Time’s Telescope for 1818; or a Complete Guide to the 
Almanack : containing an Explanation of Saints’ Days and 
Holidays ; and Sketches of Comparative Chronology. Astro- 
nomical Occurrences in every Month; and the Naturalist’s 
Diary, explaining the various appearances in the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms. With an Introduction, containing the 
Outlines of Geology and Mineralogy. Published annually. 
12mo. Pp, 378. 9s. Sherwood and Co. London. 


Tue preceding volume of this work, for the year 1817, we 
have already cursorily noticed; we shall now enter more at 
length into its plan and exeeution.* Time’s Telescope is not 
only what its title professes it to be, ** A Complete Guide to 
the Almanack ;” but also embraces a variety of other in- 
teresting subjects, treated ina most pleasing manner. It is 
divided into three parts, an Explanation of Saints’ Days ; 
Astronomical Occurrences ; and the Naturatist’s Diary. ‘The 
accounts of the Remarkable Days in the Almanack are short 
and popular ; and though, of necessity, less curious than the 
lengthened dissertations to be found in other voluminous publi- 
cations, are more convenient for hasty reference. They have 
also the advantage of being illustrated by poetical citations. 

_ The Sketches of ‘ Comparative Chronology,” which are 
intermixed with the Saints’ Days, are chiefly biographical, and 
being varied every year, will present a continued series of 
Novelties to the reader. The astronomical part also, being 
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* See Vol. 51, p. 379. 
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entirely new, and the poetry possessing the same claim to 
attention, every fresh volume is not only a continuation of the 
preceding ones, but a distinct and complete work. From the 
*< Comparative Chronology,” we extract the following :— 

‘© Jan. 14, 1753.—Bishop Berkeley Died. 

‘¢ This eminent man, so celebrated for his metaphysical disser- 
tations, was also intimately acquainted with the arts and business of 
common life. Mechanic operations, and the processes by which 
crude materials are meliorated and manufactured ; the maxims of 
trade, and its connections with agriculture, were all familiar-to him. 
That his genius was capable of embracing those scenes and emotions 
of which the lively conception forms poetical ability, is evident not 
only from various animated letters which are to be found in the 
collection of Pope’s works, but also from several compositions in 
verse, particularly some stanzas written at the time when he was 
looking towards Bermudas, with what he supposed. to be-an 
encouraging certainty that his favourite scheme would take place. 
—See his Vorks, vol. ii. p. 443.” 


«© Jan. 27, 1816 —Lord Hood Died, et. 92. 

** His Lordship was bred in the old school, like the Blakes, the 
Ansons, and the Hawkes of former times. To great bravery, he 
united great seamanship ; he possessed, at the same time, a certain 
promptitude of decision, coupled with extraordinary coolness, skill, 
and judgment. These qualities justly entitled him to the confidence 
of the public, which he uniformly possessed ; while all under his 
authority yielded a ready obe‘ience to a commander who, when 
necessary, always appeared foremost in danger ; but never risked either 
Ships or men, except for the attainment of some great object obvi- 
ously calculated to redound to the advantage or to the glory of his 
country.—(Annual Biography, p. 379.)” 


«* Jan. 4, 1732.—Dr. Armstrong Died. 

“* The reputation of Armstrong as a poet is almost solely founded 
on his ¢ Art of preserving Health, which may well be ranked 
among the first didactic poems in the English language. He was 
much beloved and respected by his intimates, and seems to have 
possessed great goodness of heart, as well as extensive knowledge 
and abilities ; but a kind of morbid sensibility preyed on his temper, 
and «a languid listlessness damped his intellectual efforts. The 
following lines in Thomson’s ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ are said to have 
been meant for his portraiture :— 


‘* With him was sometimes joined in silent walk 
(Profoundly silent—for they never spoke) 

One shyer still, who quite detested talk ; 

Oft stung by spleen, at once away he broke 

To groves of pine, and broad o’ershadowing oak ; 
There, inly thrilled, he wandered all alone, 

And on himself his pensive fury broke : 
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He never uttered word, save when first shone 
The glittering star of eve—‘ Thank heav’n! the day is done.’ 


«‘ Tt should not be forgotten that Armstrong contributed to this 
excellent poem, the fine stanza descriptive of the diseases to which 
the votaries of indolence finally become martyrs.” 


«¢ Jan. 14, 1779.—Capt. Cook murdered at Owhyhee. 


‘© When Cook—lamented, and with tears as just 
As ever mingled with heroic dust— 

Steered Britain’s oak into a world unknown, 
And in his country’s glory sought his own ; 
Whenever he found man, to nature true, 

The rights of man were sacred in his view. 

He soothed with gifts, and greeted with a smile, 
The simple native of the new-found isle ; 

He spurned the wretch that slighted or withstood 
The tender argument of kindred blood : 

Nor weuld endure that any should control 

His free-born brethren of the southern pole.” 


* Jan. 17, 1563.—Michael Angelo Died, zt. 88. 

‘“‘ He was equally celebrated as a sculptor, painter, and architect ; 
having superintended the building of St. Peter's Church, at Rome, 
for more than seventeen years. Few men have passed through life 
with more honour and esteem than Michael Angelo, whom popes and 
princes looked up to as one of the wonders of the age. This 
eminence he obtained by indefatigable application, and the steady 
pursuit of perfection. Rigorously sober, and inclined to solitude, 
nothing interfered with his studies and labours. He lived in a state of 
celibacy ; and was accustomed to say that his art was his wife, and 
his works his children, who would perpetuate his memory.” 


*¢ Jan. 21, 1797.—Rev. John Parkhurst Died. 
‘* His valuable Greek and Hebrew Lexicons will ever cause his 
name to be revered by the learned and the pious.” 


«© March 7, 1755.—Bishop Wilson Died, zt. 93. 

“ Bishop Horne, then only Dean of Canterbury and President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, on the publication of Bishop Wilson's 
Works, gave the following character of them, in a letter to the 
Bishop’s son: ‘ Iam charmed with the view the books afford me _ of 
the good man your father, in his diocese and in his closet. The Life, 
the Sacra Privata, the Maxims, the Parochialia, &c. exhibit alto- 
gether a complete and lovely portrait of a Christian Bishop going 
through all his functions with consummate prudence, fortitude, and 
piety—the pastor and father of a happy island for near’ threescore 
years! The case is really an unique in ecclesiastical history. The 
Sermons are the affectionate addresses of a parent to his children, 
descending to the minutest particulars, and adapted to all their wants. 
In a delicate and fastidious age, they may, perbaps, be slighted for 
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their plainness and simplicity ; but they were just what they should 
be for the placeand people. To use an iliustration of his own, he is 
the best physician who cures the most patients: and at the last 
great day, may they who value themselves on their learning, their 
elegance, aud their eloquence, give as good an account of their 
stewardship as the Bishop of Sodor and Man !’” 


*€ July 7, 1799.—William Curtis Died. 

‘¢ Mr. Curtis was brought up to the medical profession, and 
practised in concert with a Mr. Talwin, of Gracechurch-street ; 
but his irresistible penchant for botany was found by his partner to 
interfere too much with his profession. Thestreet-walking duties of 
acity practitioner but ill accorded with the wild excursions of a 
naturalist; the apothecary was soon swallowed up in the botanist, and 
the shop exchanged for a garden. Mr. Curtis, therefore, became a 
lecturer on the principles of natural science, and a demonstrater of 
practical botany. His pupils frequented his garden, studied in his 
library, and followed him into the fields in his herborizing excursions, 
His first garden was situated at Bermondsey ; afterwards he occupied 
a more extensive one at Lambeth Marsh, which he finally exchanged 
for amore salubrious and commodious spot at Brompton. This last 
garden he continued to cultivate til! his death. 

** His botanical labours have placed him in the very first rank of 
English writers in this department of science. The splendid ‘ Flora 
Londinensis,’ of which a new edition has lately been announced ; 
the ‘ Botanical Magazine,’ now continued monthly by Dr. Sims ; 
the ‘ Observations on British Grasses,’ and ‘ Lectures on Botany,’ 
bear ample testimony to his ability and industry, and are impes 
rishable monuments of his fame as a botanist. The sale of the 
Botanical Magazine was extensive beyond all former example, and 
this work still preserves its well-merited celebrity. The Lectures on 
Botany are an excellent introduction to this pleasing science.” 


** Oct. 26, 1751.—Dr. Doddridge Died. 

“* One of the most learned and candid of the Dissenters, who was 
solicited to take preferment in the church, and whose writings are 
recommended by its most strenuous advocates. His life, by Orton, 
is a valuable piece of biography. The excellent lines written by Dr. 
D. on the motto of his family coat of arms, ‘ Dum vivimus vivamus, 
in Dr. Johnson’s opinion, constitutes one of the finest epigrams in 
the English language, and, although generally known, cannot be too 
widely circulated. 


«¢ ¢ Live, while you live,’ the Epicure would say, 
« And seize the pleasures of the present day.’ 

‘ Live, while you live,’ the sacred preacher cries, 
‘ And give, to God, each moment as it flies.’ 
Lord, in my view, Jet both united be ; 
I live in pleasure while I live to thee.” 
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«© Noy. 2, 1810.—Princess Amelia Died. 
« The following beautiful lines were written, by this amiable 
Princess, during ber last iilness :— : 


‘* Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 

I jJaughed, and danced, and talked, and sung ; 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pzin ; 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, 

That all the world was made for me. 


é¢ But when the hour of trial came, — 
When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o'er, 

And I could dance and sing no more, 

It then occurred how sad ’twould be, 

Were this world only made for me.” 


*€ Nov. 1567.—Anne de Montmorenci Died. 

** The Constable Montmorenci deservedly ranks among the illus- 
trious men of his age, though his great qualities were balanced by 
many defects. In temper he was harsh, austere, and dictatorial, 
obstinate in his opinions, and impatient of contradiction. He was 
accounted exceedingly pious, but his religion was much more that 
of a soldier than of a christian. Brantome gives the following lively 
picture of it. ‘ He never failed every morning to say his paternosters, 
whether he staid at home, or mounted on horseback; but it was a 
saying in the army, Take care of the paternosters of monsieur the 
Constable ; forhis way was, while reciting or muttering them, as 
any disorders or irregularities came in his view, tocry, Take me up 
such aman ; tie that other to a tree; pass him through the pikes 
instantly, or shoot them all before my face ; cut me in pieces those 
fellows who hold out that steeple against the king ; burn this village, 
set fire to the country for a quarter of a league round; and all this 
without any intermission of his paters, till he had finished them, 
as he would have thought it a great sin to put them off for another 
hour, sotender was his conscience.’ __ . 

“ This scrupulous devotion, and his intolerant zeal against heresy, 
have, however, given him the epithet of a christian hero; and he 
prided himself in nothing more than being the first Christian Baron of 
Europe. His great political maxim was, ‘ one faith, one law, one 
king ;’ and he steadily supported the royal authority, amid all the 
storms and vicissitudes of faction. Asa general he had little success, 
yet he maintained the character of a great commander, which he 
deserved by a long series of useful and active services.” 


Among the other Sketches of Chronology, which are distri- 
buted through the work, under the different months, we find 
the names of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, Lord Bacon, Bacon the 
Sculptor, Barthelemy, Bishop Beveridge, Boulton of Bir- 
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mingham, Lord Chatham, Cumberland, D’Alembert, Der. 
mody, Dunning, Dr. Fothergill, George Fox, Mr. Johnes, 
several of the Louis’s, Kings of France, Morveau the Chemist, 
the late Duke of Norfolk, Opie, Bishops Percy and Porteus, 
Dr. Priestley, Count Rumford, Granville Sharp, Earl Stanhope, 
Mr. Whitbread, Bishop Wilson, &c. &c. 

In the Astronomical Occurrences, besides the usual explanation 
of the various phenomena of the heavens, will be found, 
Observations on the Transits of Venus ; the distances, mag- 
nitudes, motions, &c. of the heavenly bodies ; the rotation of 
the Sun, Moon, &c.; the elements of the planetary orbits ; 
the satellites: of the planets; the motion and aberration of 
light ; and particulars of the Comets which appeared in 1807 
and i8ll. 

By far the most interesting portions of ‘Time’s Telescope is, 
in our opinion, the Naturalist’s Diary; this, varied and attrac- 
tive as the beautiful forms of that Nature which it attempts to 
describe, is continually pouring forth fresh stores of instruc- 
tion and delight from the inexhaustible world of birds and 
insects, and buds and flowers. More susceptible also of 
poetical embellishment than the other subjects treated in this 
work, it offers to the reader some of the most exquisite gems 
of British poesy, both ancient and modern, and the series of 
volumes will soon form complete * Elegant Extracts” of the 
best poetry relative to natural history. 

The ‘ Diary for January” affords a fair specimen of this 
department of Time’s Telescope. | 


«* Pale rugged winter, bending o’er his tread, 
His grizzled hair, bedropt with icy dew ; 
His eyes, a dusky light, congealed and dead : 
His robe, a tinge of bright ethereal blue : 
His train, a motleyed, sanguine, sable cloud, 
He limps along the russet, dreary moor ; 
While rising whirlwinds, blasting, keen, and loud, 
Roll the white surges to the sounding shore. 


‘‘ Winter now unfolds his awful train, ‘ vapours, clouds and 
storms ;’ and all nature appears but one dreary waste: yet cold and 
gloomy as this season usually is, it offers to the grateful mind many 
an interesting subject of contemplation. Among these may be 
mentioned the effects of the hoar-frost, or of the dew or mist frozen. 


This adheres to every object on which it falls, and produces figures of 


incomparable beauty and elegance. Every twig and blade of grass is 
beset by it with innumerable glittering pearly drops, or silver plumage: 
These appearances are still more striking, the farther we proceed to 
the north. It sometimes happens, that a sudden shower of rain falls 
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during a frost, and immediately turns to ice, a circumstance which 
has been described in some beautiful lines, in our volume for 1815, 
p. 73: seat * i 

« But winter, in our temperate regions, exhibits very few 
phenomena, in comparison with what is visible in the arctic circle. 
Thomson, therefore, has judiciously enriched his noble conclusion of 
the Seasons with all the circumstances of picturesque beauty, or 
terrific grandeur, that could be borrowed from scenes far remote from 
us. Tbe famished troops of wolves pouring from the Alps; the 
mountains of snow rolling down the precipices of the same countries ; 
thedreary plains over which the Laplander urges his reindeer; the 
wonders of the icy sea ; and volcanoes flaming through a waste of 
snow; are objects selected, with the greatest propriety, from all 
that nature presents most singular and striking in the various domains 
cof boreal cold and desolation ; where 


‘© Winter, armed with terrors here unknown, 
Sits absolute on his unshaken throne ; 
Piles up his stores amid the frozen waste, 
And bids the mountains he has built, stand fast ; 
Beckons the legions of his storms away 
From happier scenes to make the land a prey ; 
Proclaims the soil a conquest he has won, 
And scorns to share it with the distant sun. 
CowPeEr. 


‘« The most intense cold in England is usually felt in the month of 
January ; and the weather is either bright with frost, or foggy with 
much snow.* Of this phenomenon, and its important services to 
vegetation, we have already spoken at large in our former volumes, 
A shower of snow is well described by Homer, in the following lines, 
as translated by Pope :— 


In winter's bleak uncomfortable reign 

A snowy inundation hides the plain ; 

Jove stills the winds, and bids the skies to sleep ; 
Then pours the silent tempests thick and deep : 


——— 





- 


* © But this is not always the case. Asa proof of the occasional 
mildness of the season, the following plants were observed in blossom 
upon the 30th January, 1817, in a garden in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow : wall-flower, stock, primrose, cowslip, polyanthus, daisy, 
hepatica, crocus, christmas-rose, green helebore, winter aconite, 
White coltsfoot, whitlow grass, scurvy grass, golden saxifrage, and 
early flowering heath ; besides which many gooseberry bushes, 
Currants, roses, honeysuckles, and even some plants of hawthorn, 
had already unfolded their leaves. A butterfly was seen in Carlisle, 
about the 20th, on the wing, in a very healthy condition. There 


were alsc two pear-trees, in a garden, in full blossom.” 
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And first the mountain tops are covered o'er, 
Then the green fields, and then the sandy shore ; 
Bent with the weight the nodding woods are seen, 
And one bright waste bides all the works of men: 
The circling seas alone, absorbing all, 

Drink the dissolving fleeces as they fall. 


‘* The inclemency of the season now compels the numerous tribes 
of birds to quit their retreats in search of food. The redbreast (sy/via 
rubecuia,) the only bird that confides in man, begins to sing. Of 
the docility of the robin we have a pleasing instance given by Miss 
Charlotte Smith. ‘ Two years ago,’ says she, ‘ towards the close of 
the month of August, a robin frequented the drawing-room at B., 
and became in the course of the winter so tame, that as soon as the 
windows were open in the morning he used to come in, and seemed 
to consider it has hisdomicile, though he always roosted among the 
shrubs near the window. On being called, he readily made his 
appearance, and used to sit and sing at the back of a chair, or on the 
piano forte. He was a constant attendant at the breakfast table, 
and expected to be fed like a domestic animal ; for when we went out 
for a few days, he resorted to the offices, and followed the servants 
into the larder. My pretty robin, however was a very Turk in 
disposition, and would suffer no brother near the throne; for he 
drove away, with every mark of resentment, any of his compatriots, 
who during the hard weather showed any inclination to share the 
advantages he had appropriated to himself ; of which, indeed, he 
seemed to feel all the value, for, as winter advanced, he became so 
familiar as to sit and sing on my daughter's shoulder, and appeared to 
have totally lost all the appreliensions of a wild bird. If he chose to 
go out, instead of beating himself against the window, he sat on the 
edge of the frame till it was opened for him, or, taking an opportunity 
when the door was open, he flew through the green-house or through 
the passages, till he found his way out. He wasa great favourite as 
well in the kitchen, asin the parlour: and it was with general regret, 
that early in the spring he was missed, and never returned. Had he 
retired to build, as robins are said to do, in woods and copses, he 
would not have gone far from the house, around which there were so 
many thickets and shrubs, and where it is probable he was bred. It 
is, therefore, most likely, that, beingso tame and fearless, he was 
destroyed by a cat.'* 


‘* From snowy plains, and icy sprays, 
From moonless nights, and sunless days, 
Welcome, poor bird! I'll cherish thee ; 
I love thee, for thou trustest me. 

Thrice weicome, helpless, panting guest ! 
Fondly I'll warm thee in my breast ;— 





————- 


* « Conversations on Natural Hist. vol.i. p. 165, where will 
be found the well-known little poem called ‘ Fhe Robin's petition. ° 
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How quick thy little heart is beating ! 

As if its brother flutterer greeting. 

Thou need’st not dread a captive’s doom , 

No! freely flutter round my room ; 

Perch on my lute’s remaining string, 

And sweetly of sweet summer sing. 

That note, that summer note, I know ; 

It wakes, at once, and soothes my wue,— 

I see those woods, I see that stream, 

I see,—ah, still prolong the dream ! 

Still, with thy song, those scenes renew, ~ 

Though through my tears they reach my view. 
GRAHAME. 


« About the beginning of the month, larks (alauda arvensis) 
eongregate, and fly to the warm stubble for shelter; and the nut- 
hatch (sitta europea) is heard. The shell-less snail or slug (/imaz) 
makes its appearance, and commences its depredations on garden 
plants and green wheat. The missel-thrush (turdus viscivorus) 
begins its song. The hedge-sparrow (sylvia modularis,) and the 
thrush (turdus musicus,) beginto sing. The wren, also, ‘ pipes her 
perennial lay,’ even among the flakes of snow. The titmouse (parus) 
pulls straw out of the thatch, in search of insects ; linnets (fringilla 
linota) congregate ; and rooks (corvus frugilegus) resort to their 
nest trees. Pullets begin to lay ; young lambs are dropped now. 

“ The house-sparrow (fringilla domestica) chirps ; the bat (vesper- 
kilio) appears ; spiders shoot out their webs ; and the blackbird (terdus 
merula) whistles. The fieldfares, red-wings, skylarks, and titlarks, 
resort to watered meadows for food, and are, in part, supported by 
the gnats which are on the snow, near the water. The tops of tender 
turnips and ivy-berries afford food for the graminivorous birds, as the 
ringdove, &c. Earth-worms lie outon the ground, and the shell- 
snail (helix memoralis) appears. 


« Tue Snair.- 
[From the French of M. Arnault.] 


‘* With friends, with family unblest, 
Condemned alone to dwell ; 

If danger’s least alarm molest, 
He shrink: within his cell. 


‘¢ Sole tenant of his narrow walls ; - 
His self esteemn profound ; 

He issues when the season calls 
To join the insects round. 


‘* Impure his track, he winds his way 
Among the shrubs and flowers ; 

‘The fairest his selected prey, 

He taints them or devours, ~ 
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** Grown old, like captive moped and wan, 
Forlorn at home he lies : 

Thus snail-like lives the se/fish man, 
And like a snail he dies. 


«© The chaffinch (fringilla ceelehs) sings; jackdaws repair to the 
tops of churches ; andthe grey and white wagtail (motacilla, loa. 
rula and aila) appear. Snipes, woodcocks, _ herons, wild-ducks, 
and other water-fowl, retire from the frozen marshes to streams that 
are stillopen ; and, as thecold strengthens, sea-birds come up the 
river in quest of food. 

“ In this month, the flowers of the rosemary (rosmarinus offici- 
nalis) begin to open; the winter aconite (hellelorus hiemalis,) and 
the bear's foot (h. faetidus,) are in flower about the middle of the 
month ; the mezereon (daphne m.) * breathes mild its early 
sweets ;' and the red dead-nettle (lamium purpureum) flowers under 
the shelter of southern hedges. The snowdrop (galanthus niva’is) 
seems on the point of blowing. 


‘* Like pendant flakes of vegetating snow, 
The early herald of the infant year, 

Ere yet th’ advent’rous crocus dares to blow 
Beneath the orchard boughs, thy buds appear. 


«€ While still the cold north-east ungenial lowers, 
And scarce the hazel in the leafless copse, 
Or saliows show their downy powdered flowers, 
The grass is spangled with thy silver drops, 
C. Smita. 


«© The common creeping crowfoot (ranunculus repens) is now in 
flower; and the crocus, if the weather be mild, appears above 
ground. Ivy casts its leaves; the catkin, or male blossom of the 
hazel (corylus avellana,) unfolds; the flowers of the holly (ies 
aquifolium) begin to open; and the leaves of the honey-suckle 
(lonicera periclymenum) are quite out. ‘Towards the end of January, 
the daisy (Lellis perennis) is. in full bloom. Of this universal 
favourite we have given many poetical eulogies in our former volumes ; 
we still may say of it, with Mr. Montgomery, 


‘* ’Tis Flora’s Page :—in every place, 
In every season fresh and fair, 

It opens, with perennial grace, 
And blossoms everywhere. 


«© On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The rose has but a summer reign ; 
The daisy never dies. 


«© The china rose (rosa chinensis and rosa semperflorens,) till lately 
unknown to us, and at first considered only as a greenhouse plabl, 
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-- now seen in blow in the open air, evenin the month of December, 
often with its red buds mossed with frost. The wallfiower 
‘cheiranthus,) periwinkle (vinca, major F minor,) and hearts-ease 
(viola tricolor,) arestillin blow. _ 

«© The golden saxifrage, called also golden moss, and stonecrop 
(chrysoplenium,) in the absence of other flowers, affords its little aid 
to give life and beanty to the garden. The bramble (rutus 
fiuticosus) still retains its leaves, and gives a thin scattering of green 
in the otherwise leafless hedges ; whilethe berries of the hawthorn, 
the wild rose, and the spindle-tree, afford their brilliant touches of 
red. The twigs of the red dogwood, too, give a richness amid the 
general brown of the other shrubs.” 


The Outlines of Geology and Mineralogy prefixed to this 
volume, are like the other parts of work, written in a popular 
and attractive manner, and being connected with the Elements 
of Botany and Zoology, in Time’s Telescope for 1816 and 
1817, serve to complete the author’s view of the three great 
kingdoms of Nature. 

We cordially recommend this volume to the attention of 
persons of every age and taste, but particularly to the enqui- 
ring youth of both sexes, to whom it will be a most acceptable 
new year’s gift. It should, indeed, be purchased with the 
vearly Almanack, to which it is an indispensable companion ; 
and it will, we trust, be sought after with avidity, so long as 
the wonders of the heavens, the beauties of Nature, the rites 
and customs of our ancestors, and the lives of our eminent 


men, shall continue to excite curiosity, or call forth admi- 
ration. 








a 


Journal of the Proceedings of the Embassy to China; com- 
prising a correct Narrative of the Public Transactions of the 
Embassy to China, and of the Return to Canton ; interspersed 
with Observations upon the Face of the Country, the Polity, 
Moral Character, and Manners of the Chinese Nation, the 
whole Illustrated by Maps and Drawings. By Henry Ellis, 
Third Commissioner of the Embassy. 4to. Pp. 526. 2l. 2s. 
J. Murray, London. 1817. 


Tus is certainly an interesting narrative. If it does not bring 
‘ considerable accession to what has already been imparted 
Concerning the singular people, of whom it principally treats, 
tat least brings no slender contribution to our stock of useful 
‘musements. and innocent pleasures. Nor does it amount toa 
legitimate objection against the execution of such a work, that 
"ith regard to the manners, usages, and institutions of China, it 
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gives us so small a portion of original information. So heavy and 
immoveable is the character of that nation; so fixed and sta- 
tionary has beer the degree of civilization, to which they have 
arrived ; they have been for so long a cycle of years undis- 
turbed by the violence of external irruption, and exempt from 
the storms of political revolutions, that they have presented at 
very widely detached instants of time, the very same attitudes 
to the eye of curiosity or philosophy. But, though in respect 
to this feature of the work, we are not inclined to exercise 
any severity of censure, still it is very observable, that it con- 
stitutes by no means the principal object of the narrative. To 
us, the book is interesting, because it is the detail of a diplo- 
matic intercourse with a strange and extraordinary race, and 
unfolds, perhaps, better than the most elaborate research into 
their moral constitution, or political habits, the intricacies and 
labyrinths of a national character, in which cunning holds the 
place of wisdom, and treachery is exalted into the dignity of a 
virtue. 

If in this point of view, Mr. Ellis, though acting as a 
diplomatist, and, of course, in some sort tinctured with the 
characteristic reserve and caution of his function, has laid 
aside that reserve and caution whilst he was writing his diary, 
the effect of it has been that of communicating to it a peculiar 
charm and interest. We mean the uniform simplicity and 
naiveté of his narrative. Preferring the desultory and discon- 
nected form of a diary, we have his thoughts impressed on his 
paper in the same order and shape with which they passed 
through his mind. We do not wait till the event has hap- 
pened, or the measure has been adopted. We pass through 
the same doubts, the same anticipations, the same perplexities, 
which were felt by those who were intrusted with the conduct, 
or interested in the success of the mission. We partake in 
the same hopes and fears which were witnessed on board the 
frigate upon her arrival at China; and instead of having, -(as 
would have been the case, if another form of narration had 
been adopted,) the curtain drawn up, and the denouement of the 
drama at once announced to us in the failure of the negotiation, ' 
we are kept in a somewhat interesting state of suspense, , 















during which we have more opportunity of observing the 7 
lubricity, and craft, and obstinacy of the Chinese mind, and a 


the illiberal and exclusive policy, (if it deserves the name,) 
on which they carry on their intercourses with other coun- 
tries. 

When it is conceded to Mr. Ellis that he has effected this 
ebject, he will have earned no slight acquisition of praise 
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He may be fairly allowed to plead his success in the attainment 
of this purpose, against whatever a minute criticisin may have 
to except against the merely literary execution of his task. 
Mr. Ellis is evidently not an author by profession: and, 
although he who invites the public eye to his composi- 
tions, is never privileged to consider himself beyond the 
penal jurisdiction which good taste and common sense have 
set up against notorious violations of language, or anomalies 
of diction; yet itis not good nature only, but justice that 
should soften our censures, when the few offences he has 
committed, are placed by the side of the not ungraceful sim- 
plicity, and open hearted, and sometimes incautious candour, 
which, as it were, play throughout his pages. We shall have 
occasion, hereafter, to point out the affectations, as well as the 
inaccuracies, to which we allude: and this not so much in the 
exercise of a critical authority, as by way of admonition to a 
young candidate for public praise, against those vices and neg- 
ligences, by which, if repeated, it will be forfeited for ever. 
But there is also another part of this work, which may, we 
think, be considered as by far its most striking feature. We 
mean the failure of the negotiation, which, if not of the last 
importance in regard to its national or commercial object, 
when it is accurately estimated, appears, at least, to have been 
so considered, by those who projected it, ffom the expence 
which was lavished upon it, and the splendour with which it 
was invested. It may be fairly presumed in favour of those, 
wih whom it originated, whether in the India Board, or 
amongst the Directors, that they could not have contemplated 
Its rejection as a very probable incident. A question then 
arises of high political concernment: certainly a very momen- 
‘ols one In reference to the political intercourses between dif- 
ferent countries, and the diplomatic maxims, by which those 
intercourses are governed. We shall have, in the course of 
our analysis of the work, ample occasion to offer our own 
remarks on that subject, which, we find, essentially coincide 
with those of Mr. Ellis. But before we proceed, it might be 
better to advert to that which, it is obvious, must be the very 
foundation of his claim either to public notice or public 
approbation. We mean the credence which is due to the 
work, and, consequently, the degree of authority, with which 
it may be opposed to contemporary statements of the same 
ransactions. 
_ And here, we do not hesitate to assert, that we consider it 
iN the light of a genuine official document. Let Mr. Ellis 
here speak for himself. 
No. 235, Vol. 53, December, 1817. Z 
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‘* Tn his statement of public proceedings, the author has received 
the sanction of those, whose situations in the Embassy best qualified 
them to form a judgment ; and he has applied his utmost powers of 
personal observation to give an accurate description of the country 


and of its inhabitants.” 


When also, we advert to the rank held by Mr. Ellis in the 


Embassy, as one of its members, we cannot persuade ourselves, » 


that to the fidelity of his statements, and to the authority of 
his opinion, any very solid objection can be suggested. 

It seems that the Embassy was projected by the Court of 
Directors, and sanctioned by the Board of Controul, for the 
purpose of removing some difficulties experienced by the 
supercargoes abroad in the conduct of their trade, and of 
obtaining from the imperial court of China, an audience, and 
a redress of certain grievances they had sustained from the 
local government of Canton. Perhaps some _ reasonable 
grounds had been furnished for the hostility of the Chinese 


government, in the conduct of one of our cruizers, in the’ 


seizure of American ships within the limits of the Chinese 
dominion. ‘The government of Canton applied to the super- 
cargoes for redress, who endeavoured, though fruitlessly, to 
convince the Viceroy, that they had no authority over his 
Majesty’s ships, and ought not, therefore, to be responsible 
for their acts. ‘This was considered an evasion, and hostile 
measures, threatening the very destruction of the trade, were 
progressively adopted by the Chinese. These dissensions, 
however, were allayed, if not put to rest, by the vigour and 
spirit of the supercargoes. Some symptoms, unequivocally 
those of concession, were exhibited by the Viceroy, But it 
was afterwards discovered, that these symptoms were trea- 
cherous and illusory; and that a report had been fabricated by 
the Canton government, and addressed to the Emperor, 
replete with the most atrocious misrepresentations, and calcu- 
lated to destroy altogether the commercial interests of the 
British in that quarter of the globe. It was the information 
of this occurrence, which influenced the Directors to adopt 
the project of the embassy. They concluded that the truth 
had been intercepted from the Emperor, and as they inferred, 
that his Imperial Majesty was not altogether insensible to the 
advantages of the British trade, they thought it advisable to 
make their way to the imperial presence, through the intel 
vention of a public embassy. The King’s ministers having, 
with some modification, adopted their suggestion, Lor 
Amherst was appointed to the head of the mission, which col 
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sisted: besides, of Mr. Elphinstone, and Sir George Staunton, 
and of which Mr. Ellis was to officiate as the Secretary, with 
an appointment to the commission itself, in the event (which 
afterwards occurred) of a vacancy. 

But there was one impediment which was, as it were, at the 
very threshold of this negotiation. ‘The embassy from Russia, 
in 1805, had been frustrated by that impediment. This was 
the preliminary ceremonial, required by the laws of the impe- 
rial court, to the reception of strangers. As a mere artificial 
and arbitrary usage, it did not materially differ from the obser- 
vances exacted by other Sovereigns. It consisted of nine 
prostrations, and it is called the Ko-tou. Lord Macartney 
evaded it by a sort of compromise ; but it must have been 
evident, that this was rather a casual exception to the inva- 
riable usage of the empire, than an available precedent, to 
which our Ambassador could betake himself, should the com- 
pliance be exacted. It is a matter of some surprize, that 
positive instructions upon this subject, should not have been 
communicated to the Ambassador, to whose discretion, aided, 
indeed, by the opinions of Sir George Staunton, ahd Mr. 
Elphinstone, the compliance or non-compliance with the 
ceremony seems to have been left. 

Mr. Ellis fairly discovers the inclination of his mind upon 
this subject. We omit all reference to the early part of the 
voyage, during which the ship visited Madeira, Rio Janeiro, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Java; because it is not to be 
expected that in such transient visits at these places, Mi. lLis 
could have had leisure to collect any new or interesting matter 
of remark; and begin where Mr, Ellis, who, on the 6th of 
July, 1816, about a fortnight after he had left Batavia, enters 
into the following anticipations and reflections relative to the 
mission. 


‘* To all who have considered wiih attention the proceedings and 
result of the former British embassy to China, the complete success 
of the present embassy must seem almost impossible: some even 
entertain doubts of its reception. My apprehensions, however, do 
hot extend so far; usage, and a certain degree of satisfaction at the 
compliment intended, will probably induce the Emperor to receive 
the embassy ; unless, as in the case of the last Russian Embassador, 
Count Golorkin, a dispute in limine upon ceremonial should prove 
fatal. The Directors themselves, who are to be considered as the 
authors of the measure, almost disclaim the hope of new conces- 
tions ; and although redress of grievances enters into their contempla- 
ions, yet as that involves complaints against persons possessed of 
influence at Pekin, success is scarcely to be expected, and ought not 
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to be attempted without the utmost caution. Secure enjoyment of 
whatever privileges now exist, or more properly, stability in the 
regulacions for conducting the trade, is the limit of all probable cal- 
culation. Should the result of the embassy be confined to a bare 
reception, the measure cannot be considered as having wholly failed , 
access will be obtained to the Emperor, and unless complaints be 
preferred, and redress refused, the local government of Canton 
cannot acquire the certainty of impunity, (or as it might have been 
more simply expressed, the government of Canton cannot be secure 
of impunity.) 

‘‘ The recent success of the decisive, if not desperate measures 
pursved by the select committee (of supercargoes,) in their disputes 
with the Viceroy of Canton, will, in the opinion of many, recom. 
mend a similar proceeding in the approaching intercourse with the 
court of Pekin. A striking difference in the two scenes ought not to 
be overlooked: at Canton, the weapon wielded, the threat of 
stopping the trade was at hand, andthe enemy within reach ; the 
injury inflicted, a dimination of the revenue was immediate ; and 
the tranquillity of the province might be endangered by the loss of 
livelihood to the numerous persons concerned in the trade. What- 
ever, therefore, might be the ultimate result of the contest between 
the factory and the Chinese government, the ruin of the Viceroy, 
under whom it occurred, was inevitable. Very different, however, 
are the circumstances under which a similar policy would be adopted 
in Pekin. Neither the instructions of his Majesty’s ministers, nor 
the views of the Court of Directors, contemplate the reception of the 
embassy, being compelled by threats of resenting its rejection. The 
principles laid down are conciliation and compliment: indeed, th 
sole chance of success to the ulterior objects of the embassy, exists in 
producing a favourable impression on the mind of the Emperor; and 
this can only be effected by complying with the particular usages of 
the court and nation, as far asa due sense of our own dignity, combined 
with considerations of policy, will permit. It would be neither 
decorous nor politic to render the continuance of the ordinary com- 
mercial intercourse dependent on the proceedings of the embassy’; 
the hands of the ambassador are, therefore, unarmed ; and while 
indefinite threats might provoke, they would certainly fail of intimt- 
dating. Ceremonial observances required, as in the case of the Dutch 
embassy, for the obvious purpose of reducing us to a level with mis- 
sions from Corea, and the Lew-chew Islands, should be refused, not 
only as degrading, but inexpedient. However, should the reception 
or rejection of the embassy depend upon an adherence on the present 
occa:ion to the mode observed in the case of all former Europea! 
ambassadors admitted to an audience, except Lord Macartney, 
[I should have no hesitation in giving up the maintenance of the single 
exception as a precedent, from a belief that the dismissal of the 
embassy without access being obtained to the imperial presence, 
would be a confirmation to the present and future Viceroys o 
Canton, that their own interest is the only check to their extortion ane 
injustice.” 
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Anticipating the progress of Mr. Ellis’s Diary, we cannot 
abstain from recording our own sentiments concerning the Chi- 
nese ceremonial. The object of the embassy was precise and 
definite. It was to appeal against the abuses of delegated power 
to the supreme authority of the country, and to obtain some 
redress remedial of the capricious interruptions, and arbitrary 
impediments, which this Viceroy, as he is called, (though not 
with much accuracy,) had thrown in the way of the Company’s 

rade. It is plain, that the advantages of a reception at the 
imperial court were not deemed to be problematic or inconsi- 
derable ; for it was thought requisite, that the mission should 
be invested with those attributes, and accompanied with that 
pomp and circumstance, which are supposed to confer dignity 
upon the public intercourses of sovereigns. The equality of 
each party to the negotiation must be necessarily presumed. 
The very mission itself was a complete recognition of that 
equality. In diplomatic reasoning, the observance of the pre- 
liminary ceremonials of the court to whom the ambassador is 
sent, flows almost as a necessary consequence. ‘There are, 
indeed, limits, within which this obligation, like all other 
obligations, are circumscribed. If the ceremonial is per- 
sonally ignominious to the envoy, and through him to the 
sovereign, who deputes him ; or if the conformity to it was in 
contravention of any moral duty, it is plain that a higher and 
paramount law would absolve him from the compliances 
exacted from him. 

But if it belongs rather to the class of indifferent acts, to 
which neither any moral or political quality can be fairly attri- 
buted, (and to this class belongs the whole catalogue of cere- 
monial usages,) it is evident that the compliance with the 
ceremony was virtually implied in the very circumstance of 

sending the ambassador. It was not like the trampling of the 
Dutch upon the crucifix. It was the abdication of no prin- 
ciple. It was a renunciation of no right, nor, if accurately 
inspected, did it imply the slightest diminution of national or 
personal dignity. And here, it may be observed, that dignity 
itself is a word wholly relative and conventional. Of course, 

therefore, the mere external symbols of it are local and arbi- 
rary, varying in different countries, and modified by the pre- 
vailing habits of thinking, by the different degrees of refine- 
ment, by the language, and the character, and moral com- 
plexion of each. Kissing of the hand, or foot genuflexions, 
ind prostrations repeated nine times, have, in the eye of 
reason and philosophy, the same qualities. They are mere 
tokens of outward reverence, which, whether exhibited in slight 
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incurvations, or by the lowest depression of the body, imply. 
the same measure of homage on one side, and of humiliation 
on the other. , 

Very different would have been the case, had this Ko-tox 
been the sudden freak of a barbarous despotism, and invented 
for the purpose of a temporary insult. But it forms one of the 
established usages of their court. In pursuit of some political 
or commercial object, we went tothe court, where that usage 
was known to exist. The rejection of the Russian embassy was 
recent in our recollections. ‘The exception in Lord Macartney’s 
favour, with the circumstances that marked it, most empha- 
tically proved it to be in ordinary cases a fixed and unbending 
rule of the empire. If there was any disgrace, therefore, 
in dismission, we courted it; we were candidates for the 
disgrace. 

But considered upon the narrow ground of the ceremony 
itself, and adverting to the supposed tendency of it to degrade 
the sovereign in the person of his envoy, where can be the 
degradation of acquiescing in the same ceremonials of intro- 
duction, which the highest functionaries and dignitaries of the 
empire were daily practising, when they entered the presence 
of their master? It is true that the ambassador represents the 
person of his sovereign ; but it is his political person merely. 
If the conference was to take place personally between the 
sovereigns, the homage would not probably be exacted or 
complied with ; but it is not the practice of Versailles, London, 
or Vienna, to consider the representatives of foreign states 
exempted from the rules and etiquette of their respective 
courts. 

We will now follow Mr. Ellis through the principal events 
of this singular mission. On the 25th of July, they had 
entered the gulf of Petche-lee, and the Lyra was dispatched 
for the purpose of announcing the embassy at Ta-koo, and 
making the requisite application for the boats to convey Lord 
Amherst and his suite to the imperial city. The Alceste 
arrived at her anchorage on the 29th of the same month, and 
on the 3lst, Lord Amherst received the complimentary visit 
of four Mandarins, one with a crystal, one with an_ ivory, 
and two with gold buttons, which, it seems, are the external 
badges designating the rank of these dignitaries. Their figures 
were somewhat grotesque, but neither respectable nor elegant; 
compared with persons of the same rank, Mr. E. observes, 1 
Persia, Arabia, or Turkey. Having condescended to partake 
of some cherry brandy, with which they expressed no dissatis- 
faction, these grave personages departed. It became, for man) 
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reasons, very desirable, but particularly on account of an 
intended journey of the Emperor to Gehol, to expedite the 
journey to Pekin, and the delays studiously interposed to this 
object by the Mandarins, constitute some of the chief incideuts 
of the mission, and throw a very strong light on the political 
character of the Chinese. Three Mandarins had been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the embassy, Kivang, the Chin-chae, 
or head-commissioner, Chang, and Yin. Two gentlemen, 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. Cooke, attached to the embassy, were 
politely received on shore by these persons, and in this con- 
ference it was arranged that Chang and Yin should pay their 
respects to the ambassador the next day; but this appointment 
was broken without any assignable reason, and the circum- 
stance gave rise to inferences not very promising to the 
embassy. Three days afterwards these important functionaries, 
Chang and Yin, made their promised visit. 


‘‘ ‘They were both preceded by their visiting tickets, composed of 
slips of red paper, eighteen inches long by six wide, on which their 
names and titles were inscribed. Yin arrived first, and was received 
by Captains Maxwell and Hall, in their full uniforms, upon deck : 
he would not be presented to the Embassador until his colleague 
arrived. When Chang reached the ship, they were conducted to 
Lord Amherst’s cabin by Mr. Morrison, where they were received 
by his Excellency and the two Commissioners. After the usual 
compliments they proceeded to’ make inquiries as to the number of 
boats that would be required for the embassy, presents, and baggage. 
Copies of the lists that had been transmitted to the Viceroy of Pe- 
che-lee were then put into their hands, and with the exception of an 
attempt to reckon the amount, fifty-four persons, the number passed 
unnoticed. They next asked what were the objects of the embassy ; 
to which it was replied, that the intention of the Prince Regent was 
to manifest his regard for his Imperial Majesty, and to confirm those 
relations of friendship that had subsisted between their illustrious 
parents. On their demanding whether nothing else was intended, 
they were apprized that the objects of the embassy were stated in the 
Prince Regent's letter, and would be communicated to To-chong-tong, 
the principal minister, who was, as we had been informed, to meet 
us at Tien-sing. It was further explained, that a Chinese translation 
would be made of the Prince Regent’s letter, that a copy would be 
given to the minister, and the original delivered to his Imperial 
Majesty: with this they seemed satisfied. They then adverted to the 
ceremony of ko-tou, or prostration, and observed that previous 
practice would be required to secure its being decorously performed 
before.the Emperor ; to this it was answered, that every mark of 
respect would on the present, as on the former embassy, be manifested 
towards his Imperial Majesty. Upon conferring together, it seemed 
that they were not really aware of what had then occurred; as the 
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subject was however again renewed by them, it was judged advisable 
to cut short this premature discussion by ‘nforming them that whatever 
was right would be attended to. The probability of our being allowed 
to accompany the Emperor to Gebo] was then noticed, and, as we 
had apprehended, it was said that the Emperor proposed terminating 
all that concerned the embassy before his departure from Pekin ; in 
reply it was simply remarked, that the longer our stay near the person 
of the Emperor the higher would be our “ratification, and that we 
hoped to remain the same number of days as the former embassy ; 
to this no direct answer was returned, and it was asked how we 
proposed to return, by laad, or by water; the latter mode, the 

Tandarins said, had been adopied by some of the former embassy , 
it was answered that the road by Canton had been contemplated, 
We coliected from their que-tions aud insinuations that the itention 
was to dispatch us with suilcient cclerity to secure our return to Tien- 
sing before the ships were compeued to quit the coast, or, at all 
events, before they had left Chusan, with a view, no doubt, to 
shorten our land journey.” 


It seems that during this conversation, a phrase somewhat 
complimentary to the English, feli, with some inadvertency, 
from the lips of Chang; for he condescended to remark, that 
the Emperor entertained a much higher opinion of the English 
than ashes nations; in fact, that he deemed | hem of importance. 
But this liberal concession was immediately modified by Yin, 
who gave as a reason for this consideration, that they came 
from a great distance to manifest their res; pect. 

On the 8th of August, the Chin-Chae sent a message, 
stating that he was anxious to receive the ambassador on shore, 
as the shortness of the Emperor’s stay at Pekin rendered 
longer delay inexpedient. The inferior Mandarins who bore 
this inessage, pressed, with the usual Chinese indifference to 
the comforts or station of others, an immediate embarkation, 
proposing that the baggage should follow: a proposal which, of 
course, was not acceded to. 

The next day at noon, the embassy embarked on the boats 
provided for them by the Chinese ; and between four and five, 
came within sight of Tang-koo, consisting of mud _ houses, 
and certainly not giving a very high idea of the celestial 
empire. The conference with the Clin-chae turned out to be 
complimentary rather than diplomatic ; and the presents and 
stores having been sent on tou Tien- sing » coutrary, it seems, to 
the mutual understanding, and probably for the purpose of 
expediting the departure “of the embassy, they proceeded to 
that city. During this part of his journey, Mr. Ellis, did not 
discern the exuberance of population attributed to China. 
‘fhe numbers did not exceed those of India in a similar extent. 
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Mr. Ellis was a spectator of a most cruel mode of puvisi vent 
used by the Chinese. It was inflicted with a short piece 01 inde 


half an inch thick. The hair of the culprit was twisted ull 
his eyes almost started from their sockets. In this siate of 
distention, his cheeks were strack with the piece of hide, the 
executioner, and those concerned in the punishment, were 
delighted by his suffermgs. Tisis fact is no slight illustration 
of the manners of this extraordipary nation. 

We extract Mr. 2!lis’s account of the inipression produced 
by the approach to Tien-Sing. 


«If fine buildings and striking localities are required to give 
interest toa scene, this has no claims; but on the other hand, if the 
gradual crowding of juanks till they become innumerable, a vast popa- 
lation, buildings though not elegant yet regular and peculiar, careful 
and successful cultivation, can supply those deficiencies, the entrance 
to Tien-sing wili not be without atiractions to the traveller. ‘The 
pyramids of salt, covered with mats, the dimensions and extent of 
whicn have been so ingeniously estimated by Mr. Barrow, are the 
most striking objects. We were two hours and a half passing from the 
beginning of the line of houses on the right bank of the river to our 
anchorage. A salute was fired from a small fort ; and nearly oppo- 
site, troops were drawn up. Among them were matchlock men, 
wearing black caps, We observed some companies dressed in lon 
yellow and black striped garments, covering them literally from head 
to foot; they are intended to represent tigers, but certainly are more 
likely to excite ridicule than terror; defence, from the spread of their 
shields, would seem their great object. A short distance from our 
anchorage, we passed on our left the branch of the river leading to 
the canal, and thence to Canton. The excess of population was 
here most striking. I counted two hundred spectators upon one 
junk, and these vessels were innumerable. The pyramids of salt 
were so covered with them, that they actually became pyramids of men. 
Some crowds of boys remained standing above their knees in the 
water for near an hour to satiate their curiosity. A more orderly 
assemblage could not, however, I believe, be presented in any other 
country ; and the soldiers had but seldom occasion to use even threa- 
tening gestures to maintain order. I had not before conceived that 
human heads could be so closely packed; they might have been by 
screws squeezed into each other, but there was often no possible 
vacancy to be observed. All these Chinese spectators were exposed, 
bareheaded, to the rays of the mid-day sun, when the thermometer 
in the shade stood at eighty-eight. Females were not numerous in 
the crowd, and these generally old, and always of the lower orders. 
The Chinese are, to judge from the inhabitants of Tien-sing, neither 
well-looking nor strongly made ; they are rather slight, but straight, 
and of the middle height.” 


At ‘Tien-Sing, Soo a ta-yin, or great man, and, therefore, 
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pronounced Soo-ta yin, met the embassy, with the three com- 
missioners before mentioned. Nothing passed at this inter- 
view, but a request for a copy of the Prince Regent’s letter, and 
an intimation that Lord Amherst should the next day be fur- 
nished with a written statement of every thing connected with 
his reception, his stay, and the employment of his time at 
Pekin. It was on the next day, at an entertainment given to 
the embassy, that Lord Amherst received intimation that the 
ceremony of the HKo-tou was required of him upon that occa- 
sion, because the banquet, of which they were to partake, 
being given by the Emperor, the same ceremonies would 
be required as if they were actually in the imperial presence. 
Lord Amherst declared his intention of following, in every 
respect, the precedent established by Lord Macartney. They 
asseited, with the utmost contempt of truth, that Lord Ma- 
cartney had performed the Ko-tou. Their tone was now 
haughty. After much squabbling, however, and finding that 
nothing was to be gained by importunity, they manifested a 
disposition to yield, and Lord Amherst having agreed to make 
as many bows as they did prostrations, the debate was closed. 

On the 14th, the embassy left Tien-sing ; but on the 16th, 
it seems, that the Mandarins had received an edict, containing 
a strong intimation of the imperial displeasure at what had 
tuken place; and the debate concerning the Ko-tou being 
removed, Lord Amherst proposed, that if a Tartar Mandarin 
of equal rank, should perform the ceremony before the Prince 
Regent’s portrait, he would accede to their wishes. This was 
rejected, and Lord Amherst then proposed, that if he per- 
formed the Ko-tou, his Imperial Majesty should issue an edict, 
declaring that any Chinese Ambassador who should be _here- 
after presented at the English court, should perform the 
Ko-tou before the British Sovereign. This was vehemently 
rejected. Lord Amherst then intimated his intention to 
return, and the barges having been turned, another edict 
arrived, ordering them to proceed to Tong-choo. 

At Teng-choo, the embassy met with studied indignities. 
On the 22nd, two great men from Pekin having been appointed 
to meet them, Ho and Moo, the former of whom insisted on 
Lord Amherst’s standing, instead of being seated, it was 
gravely stated by Ho, that he and the other dignitary had been 
dispatched to see him perform the ceremony. During a pretty 
long conversaticn, Lord Amherst adhered steadily to his reso- 
lution of non-compliance, and the conference again broke off. 
On the 27th, Lord Amherst having again consulted Sir George 
Staunton as to the expediency of acceding to the Chinese 
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demands, wrote a note to Ho, stating finally and irrevocably 
the same determination. But this very Ho, not long after- 
wards appeared again, and saying that there was no difficulty, 
that all was arranged, desired the Ambassador to prepare 
instantly for his journey to Pekin, Friday being the day tixed 
for his first audience. 

It was about five in the evening, the cavalcade passed 
through the-suburb, which conducts to the eastern gate of 
Pekin, the metropolis which was the hope, and destined 
reward, (inter prima vota et spes longissimas,) of their dis- 
gusting pilgrimage. But their eyes were in vain turned 
towards the promised city. They were destined only to see its 
extérior walls, the whole circuit of which they were obliged to 
make. 


(To be continued.) 





© OR 


Sovereign Grace, the Fruitful Parent of all Good Works. A 
Sermon preached at St. Martin’s, Leicester, before the 
Governors of the Leicester Infirmary. By the Rev. Philip 
Laycock Story, A. M. Rector of Walton on the Wolds, in 
the County of Leicester. Leicester, printed. Hatchard, 
London. 











(Concluded from p. 267.) 


We now again enter on the review of this Sermon. The 
knowledge that such baleful principles too generallv prevail to 
the destruction of morals, public order, and private peace, will 
form a sufficient apology for detaining our readers so long on 
the subject. We said that the principles of Calvinism were 
contrary to reason, Scripture, and the doctrines of the church 
of England. ‘The reply made to tlie Bishop of Lincoln’s able 
volume on this subject, was that he had mistaken something 
else for Calvinism. Such was the substance of Dr. Williams’s 
answer, We shall, therefore, state, Ist. What Calvinism is 
in Calvin’s own words, and next prove what we have engaged 
to do. We premise, however, that the modified system of 
Calvinism are absolutely untenable. Mr. D. informed, it is 
true, the Society at Bartlett’s Buildings, that in some points 
he differed from Calvin; but as he has never thought fit to 
explain this differential system, we apprehend he finds it 
incompatible with the severe principles of ratiocination which 
he learnt at Cambridge. Robinson’s system, the most modern 
and ablest of any, contains, sub silentio, the worst Calvinistic 
tenets. The poisonous ingredients are artfully disguised. 
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Many will not perceive them, many, we hope, not understand 
them. But what can a man think of the truths of those prin- 
ciples which he is obliged thus diligently to disguise, which he 
dare scarcely acknowledge even to himself? There were not 
wanting writers, in the days of Calvin himself, who, shud- 
dering with his own horrer, endeavoured to soften down these 
shocking axioms, whom he severely derides as cowardly and 
inconsistent men. . 

Now Cualvin’s system is briefly this—that God, before the 
creation of the warld, freely willed all the sin and wickedness 
which has existed in the world. That he intended all his 
creatures to be sinners, and with the exception of a few, the 
elect, all to be tormented for ever and ever; and that some of 
these wretches He deludes with an inferior sort of grace, for 
the purpose of making them worse here and more miserable 
hereafter. Shocking and horrid as_ these blasphemies are to 
write—yct written they must be, that their dreadful deformities 
may be evident. Let us go te the proof. ‘That Calvin teaches 
some are elected, and others rejected, all will allow. Thus in 
his Institutes, book 3, ch. 23, p. 1, we have—But many to 
shelter, as it were, God from odium, allow election, but deny 
reprobation. This is very weak and childish, since election 
itself cannot be understood, except as opposed to reprobation. 
God is said to elect those whom he adopts unto salvation, that 
others obtain accidentally, or acquire by their own exertions 
what election alone confers on a few, is almost madness to 
assert, p. 4. I confess, certainly, that we are fallen into our 
present wretched condition by the Will of God. And this 
must be referred, as I said at first, to the determination of the 
Divine Will only—the cause of which is hid in himself. 

And lest some should argue that God foresees sin and wick- 
edness, but does not cause them, he says, in p. 6, but since 
God foresees future events by no other means than by having 
determined that thus they shall take place, it is nonsense to 
discuss the question of foresight, since it is evident all things 
happen by his direction rather than by his choice. Finally, in 
book 3, ch. 2, p. 11, we have this pretty doctrine. Expe- 
rience teaches that the reprobate are sometimes affected by 
the same feeling as the elect, so that in their own judgment 
they do not in the least differ from them. Wherefore, it 1S 
not absurd that the Apostle ascribes to them a taste of hea- 
venly gifts, and Christ a temporary faith. Not that they 
solidly perceive the force of spiritual grace, and the certain 
light of faith, but because the Lorn that he might convict them 
more clearly, and render them more inexcusable, insinuates him- 
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self into their minds, as much as his goodness can possibly be 
tasted without the spirit of adoption.”’ Flere, then, is Calvin’s 
system in Calvin’s own words. And these are, according to 
him, the works of God. Now the Apostle clearly insists that 
rior to revelation, we must and can discover the attributes of 
God from his works. And we appeal to the general conviction 
of our readers, if mercy and benevolence, and a love for 
virtue and virtuous men, be not most evidently among those 
attributes thus discceverable. But the Calvinistic attributes are 
the exact reverse of these. His system, therefore, is absurd, 
false, and blasphemous. We shall conclude this part of our 
argument with God’s account of himself, trusting that it may 
he decisive. Tue Lorp, tHE Lorp Gop MERCIFUL AND 
GRACIOUS, LONG SUFFERING, AND ABUNDANT IN GOODNESS 
AND TRUTH, KEEPING MERCY FOR THOUSANDS, FORGIVING 
INIQUITY AND TRANSGRESSION, AND SIN. 

We shall now proceed to Scriptare. In establishing our 
rejection of Calvinism from Scripture, we think it fair to 
advertise to Mr. Story and his partizans, that we shall pursue a 
mode the very reverse of theirs. We shall appeal to those 
passages of whose meaning there can be no doubt, and we 
insist that all passages hard to be understood, must be inter- 
preted conformably to them. Such is the usual practice in 
other cases. For instance, if any parts of a will be found 
obscure, those parts are always understood in a sense compa- 
tible with the parts that are clear, and the intention of the 
dead deduced from them. Can any thing be more ridiculously 
absurd than the reverse of such a process? Yet such is the 
conduct of those divines, who deduce their system of faith 
from texts violently torn out of the Epistles, and ther become 
crazy In attempting to reconcile the plain words of the Gospels 
toit. Crazy, we repeat, for that only can excuse one, who 
puzzled with our Lord’s answer to the young man,—lIf thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments, declared that 
this was said ironically ! /!! There is not the smallest, the 
slightest ground for such an idea; it may just as reasonably be 
said of any other text in the Bible, from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, both inclusive. Now, Mr. Story, is pleased to say, iti 


p. 20, 


‘“ Whoever seeks his justification by the fulfilling of any one 


7 (i. e. faith, works, or repentance,) frustrates the grace of 
od 


But the Baptist said, Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand; bring forth fruits meet for repentance. Our 
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Saviour, in the Sermon from the Mount, insists strongly on 
moral conduct, he raises the pitch of it higher than it was 
then understood, and says expressly, that except we reach that 
pitch, we shall in zo case enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
Is not this saying expressly that one indispensable condition of 
our future happiness is good works? And it is impossible to 
mistake the righteousness here intended. For having: said 
that our righteousness must exceed that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, our Saviour tells us what they required, and how 
we are to exceed that. Thus, one instance for many, Ye have 
heard it hath been said, thou shalt love thy neighbour, and 
hate thine enemy. This is the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees ; but your’s must exceed theirs, For I say unto 
you, love your ENEMIks, bless them which curse you, ‘do good 
to them that hate you. See St. Matthew, chap. v. ver. 16—48, 
On another occasion he said, | am come to call sinners to 
repentance. Does then obeying the call of Christ frustrate 
the grace of God? Then began he to upbraid the cities 
wherein most of his mighty works were done, because they 
repented not- But it would be endless to quote every passage 
from the Gospels having the same tendency. ‘The result is 
unanimously this—that without repentance and good works, 
no person can hope for salvation, Next St. Paul declares, 
that God is no respecter of persons, but accepts all who aim at 
obedience. Indeed, this arbitrary rejection of his poor crea- 
tures is so totallv irreconcilable with the lowest idea of an 
Infinite Being, that our teachers are wont to be rather shy on 
the subject. But as there are several passages which expressly 
declare Christ to have died for the sins of the whole world, 
Mr. Story must even try his strength on one of these, and 
precious work he has made of it. However, as it proves the 
desperate expedients unto which Calvinists resort for the pur- 
pose of evading the simple and evident meaning of holy writ, 
we will give our readers this exploit of Mr. Story, ex uno disce 
omnes, 


‘© The authority on which they build this strange doctrine that 
Christ died for all, (i. e. as the catechism expresses it, redeemed me 
and all mankind,) but that it is particular in its application, is this 
passage in John, Epis. Ist. ch. ii. v. 2, Not for our sins only, but for 
the sins of the whole world. Now in this very same Epistle we have 
precisely the same expression, yet in a directly opposite sense. We 
know, says the Apostle, ch. v. ver. 19, that we are of God, and the whole 
world lieth in wickedness. There are evidently two worlds spoken of, 
totally distinct from each other. The first whole world spoken of, 
was that for which Christ laid down his life, and they shall every one 
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come out of every nation, kindred, tongue, and people, and sit down 
with the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that they may behold 
the glory of their Redeemer. The other whole world lieth in wick- 
edness, no atonement ever having been made for them.” P. 22, 


Sermon. 


Now what proof is there of there being two different worlds ? 
Surely the first passage as much intends a sinful world, that is, 
a world lying in wickedness, as the second. The following 
being a fair, unforced interpretation of the passage: “I write 
these things to you believers that you may avoid sin; yet if any 
of you should sin, there is one who will mediate your for- 
giveness with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, for he is 
the propitiation of us his followers ; yet (ds) not only for our 
sins, but also for the whole world, all mankind.” If the Apostle 
had purposely intended to have opposed the Calvinistic heresy, 
could he have done it so expressly in so few words? We 
desire our readers to put this quéstion to their own con- 
sciences, and we assure them that the original is quite as 
strong as the translation, nor does the Greek language, 
copious as it is, afford a stronger term for including the whole 
creation, G/Aov rod xoguov. But as Mr. S. has directed our atten- 
tion to the last chapter of this Epistle, we will conclude our 
scriptural proofs, with quoting a verse or two from them, com- 
pletely destructive of the notion that believers of any descrip- 
tion can never be finally lost. And, moreover, being the elect 
of God, they are secure. Story, p. 23. The literal translation 
will be found in our Bibles, we here give a plain and self- 
evident paraphrase, ch. v. ver. 16. If any one see a believer 
commiting a sin which is not a deadly sin, he shall pray for him, 
and obtain pardon for him, and for such as do not sin mortally. 
If, however, a believer should commit a sin unto death, a deadly 
sin, I do not advise him who witnesseth tis commission, to pray 
that such a sin should be forgiven his brother. Either, then, a 
brother, that is a real christian in every respect, may commit 
asin which cuts him off entirely from the possibility of for- 
giveness, or the Apostle is pouring out sheer nonsense. For 
the sins of the reprobate, according to Calvin, cannot be for- 
given, be they great or small. Indeed, if they were, it might 
not be deservable to that Being, whose glory is increased by 
the number of the condemned, the greatness of their sins, and 
the severity of their torments. To this Being, the Calvinist 
and the Anticalvinist must, if they are consistent, give very 
different appellations. 

We are well aware that our evangelical readers are ready to 
sct texts innumerable, drawn from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
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Romans, in array against us, and we are quite as ready to reply 
tothem. ‘This, however, is not the proper place for such 4 
discussion, Our learned readers will find satisfactory replies 
in Bull’s Harmonia Apostolica, a work which ought to be stu- 
died by every divine in these eventful times. Our unlearned 
readers will find this work, translated and abridged, at Messrs, 
Rivingtons. Thus, then, have we shewn Mr. Story’s princi- 
ples to be contrary to reason and Scripture. It will be equally 
easy to prove them contrary to the doctrines of the church 
of England. This, indeed, has been amply and sufficiently 
performed already by the learned Bishop of Lincoln. Yet, to 
complete our engagements, we shall briefly advert to a few 
passages. ‘That our Liturgy is Anticalvinistic, was acknow- 
ledged by the new seceders, when they attempted to make a 
new one.* Now, in it, we are expressly taught that Jesus 
Christ redeemed all mankind, that he made a full, perfect, and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of 
the whole world, that children baptized, and dying before they 
have committed actual sin, are undoubtedly saved, that is, all such 
without exception. And they are to be condemned which say, 
that they can no more sin as long as they live here, or deny 
the place of forgiveness to such as truly repent. And the 
second part of the Homily on Good Works, teaches exactly 
contrary to Mr, Story’s teaching, in p. 20, as quoted in our 
last Number, p. 266. 


‘* So that this is to be taken for a most true lesson taught by Christ's 
own mouth, that the works of the moral commandments of God be 
the very true works of faith, which lead to the blessed life to come.’ 


What is curious, this passage is the conclusion of a com- 
ment on those very words of our Lord’s, in 19 ch. St. Matt. 
which one of our sapient evangelical divines has represented 
in print as sarcastically said, such respect do these Saints 
pay to oaths and subscriptions. 

Here we leave the subject, trusting we have proved 
satisfactorily what has been proved more fully in various publi- 
cations, the Anticalvinism of natural and revealed religion, 
and of the church of England; consequently, the treachery 


—— 





* It is said that the seceders began the work in good earnest, and 
several new directories were produced. One left out the ten com- 
mandments, another, baptism. Some doubted about prayer, and 
insisted on praise only, for what could the elect pray, whose are all 
things ? At last, the spirit of schism raged so violently among them, 
that to keep peace they were obliged to relinquish the design, and 


leave to Mrs. Kemp or Mr. Kemp, &c. &c. &c. to pray ad libitum !!! 
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of Mr. Story, in thus making his Sermon for a charitable 
institution the vehicle cf sentiments so perverse, and so dan- 
gerous. 

We shall just make some observations on the style of this 
precious effusion, It is as vulgar, as indecorous, as if it had 
proceeded from the Rev. Mr. ‘Tozer, or any of his Reverend 
opponents. It might be mistaken for the harangue of a quack 
doctor in Leicester Market Place. Ex. grat. 


‘‘ In considering the second thing, I proposed, viz. how and who it 
is that has effected the cure of this dire disease, I shall first endeavour 
toshew you, and put you upon your guard against various spurious 
medicines which are hawked about as infallible cures for this curse. 
They are arrant impositions, and may be known by not having the 
King’s royal stamp upon them.” 


Then we have— 


“ Thus the beggarly element, mixed up with faith, is puffed off as 
an infallible cure, a wholesome and good beverage, and palatable to 
the taste, which, taken in proper quantities, cannot fail of effecting a 
cure; but asthe proper quantities are not mentioned, some think 
that a very little will do, for they fear that they should take too 
much,” &c. 


And so on in the subsequent pages tothe end. The simile 
of healing is actually worn down. Why has he not prescribed 
his emetic and cathartic, &c. Even when he gets out of the 
apothecary’s shop, he is still vulgar; witness the following sen- 
tence. 


‘‘ Have none of you never made the pressure of the times a motive 
for withholding the small pittance ?” 


The following is the last sentence but one in the discourse. 


“ To you that believe not, I have only to observe, though I cannot 
urge you to liberality on christian principles, yet as men, you havea 
debt which you owe to each other. I cannot expect you to be so 
bountiful as your christian brethren according to the flesh, but endea- 
Your to imitate them.” 


Why? might these unfortunate reprobates properly ask. But 
we ask, on what grounds, as a member of the church of 
England, does he venture to assume any one baptized by her 
0 not also a member of Christ’s visible church here on 
earth? 

A melancholy knowledge of the dreadful effects which these 
pernicious principles, inculcated by Mr. Story, have had in 
this country within the last few years, renders these exertions 
No, 235, Vol. 53, December, 1817. Aa 
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necessary on our parts. Let no one say they are harmless 
opinions not affecting the conduct. Let no one say that. 
there are sinners to be found alike among all sects. There js 
this difference. In the church of England it is taught without 
any equivocation. The soul that sinneth it shall die; that no 
degree of faith, no kind of election, no assurance whatever, 
can secure a man from dying in his sins, and from eternal 
damnation; that those who are saved will be rewarded with 
different degrees of happiness, according to their works, that 
the penitent thief, and the beloved apostle, will not shine with 
equal glory. Hence, she calls her sons to persevere in good 
works here, to repent of every failing with contrition, if so be 
their sins may be forgiven, and not to presume on the mercy 
of God, or the merits of their Redeemer, lest they be placed 
among those who have trodden under foot the Son of God, 
who have counted the blood of the covenant wherewith they 
were sanctified, an unholy thing, and done despite to the 
spirit of grace. The effect of such opinions on society, if 
alone taught, proves by internal evidence their orthodoxy. 
For the effect of the Calvinistic, we appeal to the history of 
those two well known professors and teachers of the same— 
the Rev. Mr. F. and the Rev. Dr. D. The first, we fear, yet 
in the church and the kingdom. The latter wisely deserted 
us first, and since has been obliged to leave the other. 
Dreadful sinners, whose conduct may too well be surmised. 
Lastly, we appeal to the trial and conviction of John Church, 
another worthy teacher of these fatal doctrines, whose letter to 
Mrs. Hunter, from which the following is taken, was put in 
and proved at his trial, and read by Lord Ellenborough, from 
his notes in the charge to the jury. “ I need not remind my 
dear friend, that J am a child of peculiar Providence, and that 
heart of eternal love, and that arm of invincible power has pro- 
tected me, has called me to himself, and for every act of straying 
will correct me with his own hand, but will resent every other 
hand sooner or later.” This fellow, who the other day was 
condemned to two years imprisonment, for his assault on the 
boy, here accurately delineates these religious opinions, which 
suppose that the very same crime, which brought brimstone 
and fire from heaven on a large and populous district, leaving 
it as a monument of wrath for ever, docs not separate between 
God and his elect, who will paternally correct them with his 
own hand. Indeed, according to Calvin, no reason can be 
alleged that we should not conclude some of the guilty inhabi- 
tants of Sodom to be now in paradise, children of peculiat 
Providence. And, no doubt, Messrs. C. D. and F. encourage 
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themselves with the same hope, under guilt equally enormous. 
Such, then, are the opinions, such the consequences of the 
opinions, taught by the late seceders from our church, and by 
Mr. Story, in the Sermon before us. When our readers 
reflect on their truly diabolical character, their extreme absur- 
dity, and total inconsistency, with all the fundamental maxims 
of natural and revealed religion, on the one hand ; and onthe 
other, the unfortunate prevalence of these doctrines, the 
eagerness with which men, conscious of guilt, embrace terms 
so favourable to them, and the dreadful corruption of morals 
which they have already introduced, we are persuaded that 
they will not consider this extended review of a single sermon 
unnecessary, nor these animadversions too severe. 

P,S. It has been the misfortune of the writer of these 
pages, since the above were composed, to hear a discourse 
from a respectable clergymaa of the church; but of the 
description usually termed moderate Calvinists. His topic. was 
the duty of obeying the will of God, and several mectives of 
love, gratitude, &c. were urged; but the fear of hell, and the 


hopes of heaven, were pointedly and systematically_omitted. 
Alas ! 
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The Good Old Times! A New Light for the People of 
England. Price One Peuny. 


(Concluded from p. 142.) 


In an age, when every engine is set in motion to poison the 
public mind ; when the most illiterate almost of the people 
are told, by the high-priest of sedition and his associates, that 
they are fit to be legislators, and that their business is uot to 
obey the laws, but to make them, or to comment upon them ; 
in an age, when, under the pretences of liberty of conscience, 
and of dissent from the established church, deism and irre- 
ligion are openly and unblushingly professed, while to parody 
the most venerable parts of the Scriptures and the liturgy is 
the order of the day ; we are glad to find, that there are sull a 
few amongst us, who are anxious to turn the thoughts of the 
middle and lower orders to the good old times so creditable 
and so honourable to the people of England. 

In order to form a correct estimate of the blasphemy, which 
Passes under the name of freethinking, and of the levelling 
and seditious principles, which are daily put forth by the 
'elormers, we would advise the people to turn their thoughts a 


little to the history of the doings of freethinkers and levellers 
Aa2 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


previously to, and during the times of the Commorwealth, 
In the mean time it may not be amiss, if, to ‘prepare them 
for this study, they should look into the different numbers of 
the very useful publication from which we make the following 
extracts. 








ee ee 





‘TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


‘* Fettow CounTRYMEN, 


‘* The thread of our History was broken in the last Number, but 
our time was not lost in the interesting details of republican atrocity, 
acting in the name of the Sovgreion Prorte! We will now 
proceed where we lef: off in the former Number. We had, you will 
recollect, got rid of Tuk Protector, and left raz REFormeErRs hard 
at work, rivetting the chains of the poor, wretched, deluded Propte 
oF ENGLAND, who were absolutely reduced to the situation of galley- 
slaves, as we have seen in the particular instance of the poor Black- 
smith ; with this only difference, that food and lodging are provided 
for the slave, whilst the PEOPLE oF ENGLAND were left to shift for 
themselves or ¢o starve ; their lords and tyrants, the sanctified and 
hypocritical Rerormers. plundering them at pleasure, and fattening 
on the spoils of the desolated country ! 

** The old Rump ParuiaMeENT, yourecollect, was again asSeml/ed, 
and REFORMED FOR THE THIRD TIME; but wicked and corrupt as 
they were, they found it necessary to act with more attention to the 
feelings of the People, now almost driven to madness by their wrongs ! 
and sufferings ; though their on/y olject was still to secure all the ‘ 
power to themselves, to become a House of Sovereigns, by overthrow- ‘ 
ing the power of the Repullican Leapers, who were now carrying ‘ 
their armies about the country, and fighting and pillaging at free 
quarters ; for by this time several of them had begun, in earnest, to 
fight for single sovereignty, and hoped to seize upon the Protectorate 
or the Throne, whichever might best suit the views of the one who 
should come off victor ! 

«© «The tyranny and anarchy,” (says the Historian,) ‘ which 

‘ now equally oppressed the kingdom, the experience of past distrac- 
‘ tions, the dread of future convulsions, the indignation agains! 
‘ military usurpation, against sanctified hypocrisy,—all these motives 
‘ had united every party, except the most desperate, into ardent wishes 
‘ for THE Kine’s Restoration, the ONLY REMEDY FOR ALL THES! 
‘ FATAL EVILS !'—(Hume, vol. vii. p. 315 ) 

‘* A man arose to answer the expectations and prayers of THE 
Peopte.—Generat Monk, at the head of an army, which bad | 
assembled from all quarters, marched to London, where, indeed, he 
proved himself to be a Rerormer in the true /egitimate sense of the 
word. Notinthe cantof Republicanism ; not by misrepresentation ; 
not by. trritating the Lad passions of the People; not by talking o 
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his own honesty and virtue, nor by holding secret cabals to involve 
the country in war and bloodshed ; but by opposing men who professed 
to Reform, and acted as plunderers; by exposing and punishing 
wretches, who called themselves the Frignps oF THE Peopce, and 
became their tyrants and oppressors; by REFORMING @ REFORMED 
PARLIAMENT, Which had ovERTHROWN THE ConsTITUTION and 
MURDERED THE SOVEREIGN, in order fo seixe upon the property and 
enslave the persons of the whole country !—by turning out invaders 
and usurpers, who had Aypocritically styled themselves the children 
of God, tooppress mankind, and to legalize robbery and assassination ; 
by re-establishing Monarchy as the only safeguard of the People's 
rights !—This was THE ReForm of a Cuampion oF Royvatty—of 
one who was to restore the Law, the Constitution, the Church, and 
the legitimate Sovereign ; to bring back peace, and to identify the 
interests of the People with Kingly Government.—This was the 
Rerormthe People’s honest friend, Monx, had in contemplation, 
when he had the power, if he had chosen, tobe as utter a tyrant as 
Cromwe.~ himself. He addressed the Mock Parliament, the Rump, 
the Praise-God Barebone Parliament, and reproached them with their 
iniguities, their lying, their hypocrisy, their cant, their corruption, 
their oppression; and required, in the name of his injured and 
suffering Country, that they should give up their seats, and take 
immediate measures for assemtling a New ParutamenT! ‘ It would 
be difficult.’ (says our History-book,) ‘ to describe the joy and 
‘ exultation which displayed itself throughout the city, as soon as 
‘ intelligence was conveyed of this happy measure embraced by the 
‘General. The prospect of Peace, Concord, Literty, Justice, 

‘ broke forth at once from amidst the deepest darknessin which the 
‘ Nation had ever been involved. The populace, more outrageous in 

‘ their festivity, made the air resound with acclamations, and illumi- 

‘ nated every street with signals of jollity and triumph. <Applauses of 
‘ the General were every where intermingled with detestation against 

‘ THE (REFORMED) PARLIAMENT.—Lhe most ridiculous inventions 

‘were adopted to express this latter passion. At every bonfire, 

‘ Rumps were roasted ; and, where these could no longer be found, 

‘pieces of flesh were cut into that shape, and THE FUNERAL OF 

‘ PARLIAMENT,’ (the populace exclaimed,) ‘ was celebrated by these 

‘ symbols of hatred and derision.’—(Page 320.) 

“ Never, never, my Friends, lose sight of the appalling fact, that 
this Parliament was a ReEroRMBD PaRLIAMENT; aye, reformed 
precisely on the model of our present Patriotic Constitution-monger, 
—reformed to the exclusion of all influence connected with the King, 
or with Peers! Reformed so as to throw all power into the hands of 
the Reronmgrs themselves, who always usurp the name of the People, 
and to turn it directly against ¢hose for whom they profess so vast and 


} Prodigious an affection ! No Boroughmongering, no purchase of seats, 


no influence of any kind in Elections, but that arising from the pure 
Election of the People! This is the cry, the eternal cry and wat« 
hoop of faction ; and you now see what the influence of THE PEoPLe, 
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as it is called, is likely toeffect for you. Hear the huxzas, the cheers, 
see the i//uminations and bonfires of a me ‘iy joyful People, set free 
from the bondage and chains of a RevormrpD PARLIAMENT, and then 
think what a fate awaits you, if you ever lend a hand ‘a Lind yourselves 
and your children down to this iron tyranuy! It is the plan of these 
miscreants to get rid of the Lalances of the Constitution, aud thereby 
to overthrow it. It matters little, as you have seen, 7f you have 
patiently attended toall I have trought forward from our History- 
book, whether the King be absolute, orthe Nobles also/ute, or the 
popular Democrats absolute! Confusion and tyranny will ensue from 
either and from ai/ !—and those faction-workers of iniquity, who 
preach from the platforms in Palace-yard and Spa-fields, are actuated 
by the same principles, directed by the same views, and press on 
towards the same oliject asa single tyrant, cra lody of Nobles who 
wish to seize upon ine Liberties of their Country, have constantly 
done. Itis only (Lrepcat tor the hundredth time) by Lalancing the 
three Powers of the State, and poising them in dué proportions, that 
peace, law, and liberty, can effectually Le secured to the Prorte of 
this or any other country. ‘This, the wisest and ablest politicians of 
the ancient world considered to be the most perfect form that could 
be ccvised by man. This, with all their wisdom, however, tuey 
could never effect; yet this has been done in the single instance 
of our happy country, and this our present Reformers, like their 
ancestors, of whom we have now been taking a view, would disf- 
gure and demolish merely to gain their own selfish ends in the 
plunder and desolation of the People, and in the seixure of all 
political power! Like Satan, when he looked into Paradise, 
they see that all is good, and their base passions yearn to defile, 
corrupt, andoverthrow it! But, to proceed :—The new Parliament, 
beirg freely chosen, spoke the voice of the Nation in the return of 
their banished Kinc, whose father they had seen ¢yfchered as a 
pretended sacrifice to their lilertics, but whose death they had fatally 
learned was the signal for their slavery. Charles II. landed at Dover 
on his birth-day, and joy spread like wild-fire from one end of the 
country to the other! 4 slave, set at liberty, after. years of Londage, 
could not express his gratitude and delight in louder terms than the 
whole body cf Britons on being restored to lilerty by the restoratwn 
of their King! You have now another opportunity of comparing 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


the Revolutions of factious upstarts with those effected by legitimate | 
authority. The first steps of reforming democrats are invariably | 


marked with L/ood; their first acts, vengeance upon those who have 
opposed them in their career. But though THE PEOPLE themselves 
now called for vengeance on the King’s murderers; though the 
harassed and enslaved nation, on shaking off their fetters, Jooked 
forward with hope to the punishment of their tyrants ; CHARLES, 
with very few exceptions, forgave ali, and passed an Act of Oblivion 
in favour of his enemies. The greater part of the rebels were 
simply disabled from holding offices of trust; and this, you will 
agiee, was not a very unnecessary, or a very harsh measure, espec” 
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slly as men of this description are always for turning out Ministers, 
at all times, whom they dislike for their loyalty, and banishing them 
for ever from his Majesty’s Councils! Some few of the King’s 


tloody Judges were brought to trial and condemned, but the greater 


number were imprisoned only. This, with some few measures of 
precaution, were the only severities which followed such furious civil 
wars and convulsions.—(Vol. vii. p. 354.) 

“ It was necessary to enter at some length upon the interesting 
period we have been reviewing in our later numbers, because i¢ 
comes home to every man’s bosom and occupation at a moment, when 
pullic disturbers and croakers, and preachers of sedition, ate {ol- 
lowing up the same line of conduct, and labouring day and night to 
draw you into the same snare with the dupes of faction and rebellion 
inthese ‘Goop Oxp Timegs:’ nay, I must repeat to you--they 
disguise not their intentions—they take the express model, and call it 
the ‘Goop Oxup Cause ;’ and only trust to your ignorance of this 
model, tocarry their dialolical plans into effect. 

“ The remaining part of our history, however, will not hang upon 
hand so long, for, now that this road has been opened, matters go on 
ina more regular course, and objects will catch our eye rapidly, as we 
journey on. 

“ There is one evil, however, superadded to all the other evils of 
revolution, which is ever most mischievous ; and that is, the natural 
tendency to run from one extreme into another !—So tired were the 
PeopLe OF ENGLAND with Liperty which they found in the Repul- 
ican vocalulary to signify pains, penalties, Llood, and plunder, that, 
when they were really free, they seemed disposed to surrender their 
real liberties up at the foot of the throne.—The fact is, the BALANCE 
of which I so often speak to you was so completely broken and 
lestroyed, that it required not only wisdom, but ¢zme, to establish it 
inany degree! The lessons of past experience were of too gravea 
fature for A PeopLe who had just escaped from the gloom of Repulli- 
ranism and hypocritical cant! They had proclaimed a holiday, and 
would have thrown rights and liberty, and money-lLags, into the same 
onfire that consumed the rump of the REFORMED ParuiaMent! 
All this, I repeat, was mischievous. It laid the foundation of future 
“ficulties, and became the cause of fresh disturbances.—Tue Kina, 
bred in foreign Courts, was naturally gay and thoughtless ; and met 
ihe good humour of the people with corresponding sensations of gaiety 
‘nd merriment !— Popular Government was out of fashion; and the 
ld English principles were lost midway between the arlitrary notions 
f French policy and the Litter effects of the late popular excesses ! 
The good sense and firmness of a new Parliament, however, stood 
in the gap ; and although they rejected all that was pernicious and 

‘ad, they endeavoured to retain so much of the popular sentiments as 
0 give to their proceedings an entire new character, as far as respected 
‘te councils of the country.—They passed Jaws to prevent the return 
f the mischievous revolutionists to power, by imposing certain oaths 
"nd tests (which it has been the fashion of late, to call intolerant and 
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cruel) upon ali who in future should hold offices of trast or emolumen: 
under Government, upon the just principle that those only who aie 
attached to the Government will faithfully serve it-—They had found 
by experience, that the Caurcn and Strate are so inseparats|y 
uniiel, that the overthrow of the one was sure to involve the destruction 
of the other ; they, therefore, excluded Dissenters ; that is, those men 
who would not swear to support the whole Constitution, whether 
Puriian saints or Roman Catholics, from any share in the Govern- 
ment ; the one, because they, from principle, hated monarchy—the 
other, because they had always shewn a disposition to convert a 
monarchy into a despotism ! 

«* Had they stopped here, their conduct would only have been 
marked by prudence and wisdom ; but, partaking of the zeal by 
which the great mass of the people was actuated, they became perse- 
cutors of a// who did not embrace the religion of the church.—The 
King was for a wide toleration, but the Parliament would hear of 
nothing but of fine and punishment for non-conformity ; that is, for 
not being of the regular church. Hence the people became again 
divided ; o/d wounds were ripped open, which otherwise might 
have been healed ; and the dreadful increase of dissent, which we 
witness in our own times, might, perhaps, have been prevented by 
more conciliatory measures at that period. We must, however, make 
allowance for those, who were stiil suffering, in their persons and 
families from the larlarity and rapine of the Dissenters, when they 
were in power, and had overturned the church and state, to establish 
their own opinions, and persecute ALL who would not surrender thei: 
judgment and consciences into their hands. They were lloody and 
tyrannical rulers—and those who had sharply endured their tyranny 
naturally wished to keep their claws cut, and to prevent their again 
overturning the Government. 

‘© There were other circumstances which induced the Parliament 
to keep at a distance from the Government those who dissented from 
the church. The King had become attached to the Roman Catholic 
religion during his absence from England, and the partiality he felt 
for the arlitrary Government of France induced bim to upbold the 
one, in the hopes of bringing Englishmen to adopt the other. ‘Thus 
the Protestant Government of England was in danger from tw’o Litter 
opponents ; the Puritans and the Roman Catholics ; who, uniting In 
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common hatred to the church, would have been satisfied at any sacri- © 


fice to see it pulled down; the one to bring back the ‘ Good old 
bloody cause’ of Republicanism, the other, as I said before, to esta- 
blish an absolute monarchy. These fears kept the Parliament on the 
alert; and it is to their exertions, however unjustifiable in their 
excesses at this important period, that we owe that balance of power 
which they manfully struggled to obtain,—and to secure for us, their 
posterity. 


«© King Charles was so displeased, however, with the Parliament, | 
for urging these strong measures against the Papists and Dissenters, © 
for the reasons already stated, that he would not for a length of ume © 
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call it together ;—and this was his wnquestioned prerogative at the 
time, for it was only stipulated, by the most constitutional and power- 
ful Housg or Commons that had ever hitherto existed, that, * Par- 


‘ liaments should not be interrupted ABOVE THREE YEARS AT THB 


uosT. (P. 395.) 

‘¢ Thus discontents arose, and the evils of civil discord again threa- 
tened the peace of this unhappy country. Here loth parties were in 
the wrong: THE Kino for wishing to grant power fo the Roman 
Catholics, who had always abused it; the Hovse or Commons for 
desiring to persecute them—and for resorting to sham plots ; and for 
encouraging treacherous and lying spies and informers to make out 
their charges.—T he historian tells as, that ‘TumMULTOUS PETITIONING 
‘WAS ONE OF THE CHIEF ARTIFICES BY WHICH THE MALCONTENTS, 
‘(rHE SAINTED REBELS, wuo overtHREW THE CownsTITU- 
‘TION, AND MURDERED THEIR KING,) IN THB LAST KEIGN, HAD 
‘ATTACKED THE CROWN; AND THOUGH THE MANNER OF SUB- 
‘SCRIBING AND DELIVERING PETITIONS WAS NOW SOMEWHAT 
‘REGULATED By AcT OF PARLIAMENT, THE THING ITSELF RE- 
‘MAINED, AND WAS AN ADMIRABLE EXPEDIENT FOR INVESTING THE 
‘CoukT, FOR SPREADING’ DISCONTENT, AND FOR UNITING THE 
‘NATION IN ANY POPULAR CLAMOUR. (Vol. viii. p. 125.) 

‘‘ Now then, my Friends, the secret is out! you are no longer at 
alossto discover why your Palace-yard and Spa-fields friends are 
tuch declaimers for Petitions, or why the House of Commons during 
the last Session, had its taile and floor blocked up with parchment 
rolls of Petitions !—Petition! Petition! cries the arch Reformer 
Cartwright ;—Petition! Petition! cry Burdett, Cochrane, Cobbett, 
and Watson ;—Petition ! Petition! cry Hunt, Thistlewood, Preston, 
and the rest of the nameless crew !—Can you any longer be deceived, 
cajoled, or deluded ? Do you not see the end, the purpose, the object 
ot this cry and this policy ? Has not the Historian, in stating a plain 

imple fact, without reference to the miserable mock Patriots of the 
present day, opened at one view to you the means by which plotters, 
and traitors, and adventurers, have hitherto carried their plans into 


successful effect? Has he not opened to you the workshop of 


intquity, and the very tools which the rebels of old have laid up in 
store for their degenerate descendants in all future ages? and will you 
suffer these men to rivet your fetters, as their fathers have done, 
whilst you are bawling out, like parrots, Lilerty! Liberty! No, 
[will answer for you ! with his eyes open, a true-born Briton will 
never Le guilty of iniquity, or wilfully tarnishthe honour and glory 
of his brave ancestors ! 
_“ But you are now to learn the origin or beginning of that distinc. 
tons of parties in the State, which however arising, has been of the 
gteatest benefit to after-ages ; and which may be said indeed to have 
aided, more than any thing else, to establish THE BALANCE of the 
Enclish Constitution. 

‘The popular Petitioners in the reign of Charles I. having 
Ncceeded in their object of first rendering the King and his Ministers 
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unpopular, and then of opposing and destroying them by physical 
force, the same party now renewed their intrigues, and called their 
Spa-jiclls Meetings, in all quarters pouring in their Petitions, just 
as our worthy friends of late have done, in the hope of again hurrying 
the country, ty appeals to the passions and prejudices of the People, 
into new troubles and fresh retellion !—But the country was luckily 
on its guard, for THe Peorie could not be so soon open to delusion. 
whilst the recollection of what the HYPOCRITICAL REFORMERS had 
done, when they had undone the Constitution was so fresh in their 
minds. 4 party, therefore, was formed, which, rallying round the 
King with a determination to resist the return of the evil times 
brought up their partisans, and counteracted the Petitioners by 
petitioning against them, or, as we now call it, by counter Petitions, 
These two parties were at first called Petitioners and Alhorrers ; but 
in ashort time the friends of the court were nicknamed by the’. 
opponents, Tortes, because there was a Popish banditti in Ireland 
so called ; whilst they, inreturn, gave the title of Wuies to the 
Opposition, because their principles were of a similar character with 
the Scotch covenanters so called, who were still playing the game of 
the English Patriors and Purirans in the reign of Charles]; 
‘ and after this manner these foolish terms of reproach,’ (says the 
Historian,) ‘ came into public and\ general use, and even at present 
‘ seem not nearer their end than when they were first invented,’ 
(P. 126.) \ 

‘¢ Here then you see what was originally intended by Ware and 
Tory, anda mighty silly sort of beginning,you will acknowledge it to 
be ; but though the terms, as continued dow to our time, have little 
more meaning asa political distinction, than 3s marking those who 
aecee with, and those who dissent from, the Ministers of the day. 
But you have lately heard a good deal about ultraxwhiggism, a new 
term to express an o/d principle ; and what, think\ye, is that old 
principle 2? Nothing, more or less, my good Frietids, than the 
© Good Old Cause,’ which laid the are to the root of all ovr establish 
ments in Church and State, which overturned the Constitusen, sul- 
verted the Monarchy, cut off two of the three Estates of the Commone 
wealth, and left the poor, wretched, deluded, Peorite or ENGLAND, 


a 





at the mercy of Rerormers, Resets, Protectors, and MILITARY. | 


TRIBUNALS; @ cause which deluged the Country with Llood, gave it 
up to the pillage of soldiers who preached and plundered in the same 
breath, and leftno man the liberty to claim his right, nor means to 
defend his person! This is uttRa-wuiceism, or that principle 
which the mercenary traders in the lives and properties of their Fellow 
Countrymen are for ever Lringing forward for your adoption when 
they find a s/ack trade or a bad harvest has tended to sour your natural 
disposition. But again, I say, BEWARE OF THEM, ‘ They are wolves 
in sheep's clothing ;’ ravening wolves, who have no prey but what 
your careless folly may provide for them. Leave them to themselves, 
and you will see them s/ink Lack into their hopeless state of infam) 
and otscurity, from which they only steal forth, like maggots from 
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arrion, When the times are out of order. Surely, surely, you cannot 
ny longer be the dupes of men who play over so stale a game with 
you as you must now be convinced it is; or whose great argument 
and inducement to urge you on towards their snares is, that Rerorm 
wy PARLIAMENT will supply a lad harvest, and produce rain and 
ynshine, as you may happen to want it. This is what, in its simple 
naked state, they assert; and, if a village conjuror were to profess 
the same thing in the way of his art, he would, probably, get a 
ducking for his impudence. So necessary it is, my Friends, to be 
upon your guard, as I have often told you, against popular terms and 
popular phrases, which, nine times inten, have some dark meaning 
tocover, or some infamous olject to conceal. ‘ 

«© We must take leave of our History to-day, leaving roe Kine 
and HIS PARLIAMENT thwarting and opposing each other by ever 
means in their power. I tell you loth were wrong and loth were 
right, as is the case in most quarrels; and, as in most quarrels also, 
athird party was the gainer! This was the struggle to secure a 
‘glance, which though not effected at the time, paved the way for it, 
and by it the establishment of tHe Constitution in that g/orious 
tate in which we now enjoy it. This was a period of fever in our 
Constitution, as I may call it. It was life or death, and skilful 
physicians were prepared to take advantage of every favourable turn! 
Quacks, as in our days, prescriled for it, but the violence of their 
remedies Were more calculated to ki// than to cure, and they were 
forbidden ! The disease reached its crisis, and the Patient came 
out more sound, more healthy, and more vigorous than he had ever 
len before. 

“ Thave often told you, and again repeat it, that our HAPPY 
ConsTITUTION is the work of no one man, or set of men; that it is 
the work of time, and the result of experience ! that the defects of one 
period were amended at another ; that the excesses of one crisis were 


tempered by succeeding events ; that the experienceof a partial evil 


was made the prevention against its return; and that at length, as 
our history advanced up to within a short period of the present times, 
THE CONSTITUTION was so invigorated by exercise, and so confirmed 
ly temperate habits, as tobid defiance to all the ills and diseases to 
which it had hitherto Leen subject. This is the state of things as they 
re; modern quacks would inoculate us afresh, and try the experiment 
faNew FEVER—not out of any love for the patient, but that, 
“uring its paroxysms and delirium, they might rifle and plunder the 
froperty of their suffering victim ! 

“ You have seen the ingredients of their nostrum, and you can 
“w judge whether we are likely to be more free, more happy, or 
“ore independent, by a dose of 


«« ¢ THE GOOD OLD TIMES!” 
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An Address to a meeting held at Bath under the presidency of the 
Honourable and Right Reverend the Bishop of Gloucester 
Jor the purpose of forming a Church Missionary Society in that 
City. By the Reverend Jonah Thomas, A. M. Archdeacon 
of Bath. 4th Edition, all the Booksellers Bath ; Norton, and 
Barry, Bristol; Baldwin, Cradock and Joy ; Rivingtons, 
and Hatchard, London. 


Tus is truly an unique performance. In a fortnight it has 
arrived ata fourth edition, and before these pages shall reach 
the hands of our readers, we doubt not but the fourteenth 
will be on sale. 

The following is the cause which drew forth this truly 
primitive remonstrance—this courageous vindication of epis- 
copal rights—this stern and manly rebuke of episcopal ir- 
regularity. The restless evangelicals of Bath, who so lately 
insulted one of the Rectors of that city in his parish church, 
and obliged him to have recourse to the police officers for 
protection, determined to institute a Church Missionary 
Society there. Of such a society the Bishop of the diocese 
refused to assist in the formation, and all the Rectors of Bath 
declined having any share therein. Yet, under such circum- 
stances, Dr. Ryder, Lord Harrowby’s brother, being Dean 
of Wells, in the diocese of Bath and Wells, although he is 
also Bishop of Gloucester, took upon him to preach a sermon 
at the Octagon Chapel in favour of that institution, and after- 
wards to preside at a meeting sitting in the Town Hall, for 
the express purpose of such formation. In consequence of 
this conduct, which we hesitate not to say was highly re- 
prehensible, and most decidedly uncanonical, the Arch- 
deacon of Bath appeared at the meeting, not as an individual, 
but officially, which he properly declared at the beginning of 
his address in these words—‘‘ I desire, however, before | 
proceed, that it be understood, that my attendance on this 
meeting is ALTOGETHER OFFICIAL.” Then in a most intrepid 
manner and nervous style, he laid before the Dean of the 
diocese, as President of the meeting, reasons why he ought 
not to sit there, Disorderly, as contrary to the known sentiments 
of the Bishop of the diocese. He very truly informs Dr. 
Ryder, that although he were Bishop of Gloucester, yet acting 
as Dean of Wells within the limits of his Deanery, he was as. 
much under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
as any other clergyman in the diocese. That his episcopal 
character did not excuse him from that obedience which he 
had sworn to maintain. (We here cannot but remark on the 
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absurdity of permitting Bishops to hold with their Bishoprics 
other preferment. ‘That the revenues of some are not sufh- 
cient to maintain them in their proper station is unfortunately 
ue. But Government would find its account in bestowing 
yn such sees a regium donum—so that a Bishop should never 
be a spiritual Caleb Quotem. — Bishop here—Master of a 
College there---and in a thira place Rector---thus involved in 
three separate jurisdictions. But this by the bye.) Theu the 
Archdeacon proceeds to state the reasons which render the 
institution of such a society at Bath peculiarly objectionable. 
These reasons we shall neither extract nor abridge. For the 
speech being sold at so very cheap a rate, will, itself, be in the 
hands of every one. And he concluded with the following 
protest :--- 
‘© As Archdeacon of Bath, 

“In the name of the Lord Bishop of this diocese---in my 
own name---in the name of the Rectors of Bath---and in the 
name of nineteen-twentiéths of the Clergy in my jurisdiction, 
| proresT against the formation of such society in this city.” 

Now we insist that after such a formal protest, it was the 
bounden duty of the Dean, those few clergy who were present, 
and of the Laity who were truly members of the Church, 
to have instantly dissolved this meeting, and to have departed. 
This, we are sorry to say, was not done. Nay, to such a pitch 
of unbridled insolence were these evangelicals elevated by 
the unhappy presidency of the misguided Bishop, that they 
attempted to prevent the Archdeacon from performing his 
ofhce. He was obliged to tell the Bishop that he should call 
inthe constables!!! How truly degrading to the episcopal 
character. For had a riot taken place, we know not whether 
the Bishop himself were not liable to indictment as an abettor 
or rlngleader. 

Seriously do we, from our attachment to our venerable 
church, regret this) highly improper conduct in the Bishop of 
Gloucester. It is no excuse to allege his piety, or the good- 
less of his intentions. Saul had good intentions when he 
spared the best of the cattle fora sacrifice. But obedience 
's better than sacrifice ; and in these days of schism and 
iegleet of Church membership, had Dr. Ryder withdrawn 
um the meeting professedly in submission to the authority 
i the Bishop unto whom he had sworr obedience, it would 
have done him far more honor, than the plaudits of his fana- 
cal companions, who self-willed, intoxicated with fancied 
‘lection, and each to himself a pope, utterly in their hearts 
“¢spise every spiritual superior whatever. | We doubt not but 
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that the good Bishop condemns the career of Sir Francis 
Burdett, and would recommend him to seek for purer applause 
than that of the giddy multitude, or the enlightened statesmen of 
Palace Yard. We doubt not but he pitied the weakness of 
their brother prelate who crossed the Channel to delight his 
ears with the yells of a people so well informed on religious 
subjects, and so cordially attached to a Protestant Bishop. 
Alas, ut nemo in sese tentat descendere, nemo; sed precedent 
spectatur mantica tergo. We do indeed give his Lordship of 
Gloucester credit for piety and good intentions---yet we fear 
that no small share of personal vanity pervades his habits, 
and we must recommend to his attentive consideration, the 
following axiom : 
Whosoever exalteth himself shall ve abased. 
oeatuneeeminennieme een 
Observations relative to the use of Belladonna, in painful disorders 
of the Head and Face; illustrated by many cases. By John 
Bailey, Medical Practitioner of Harwich. Pp. 72. 8vo. 
Highley and Son. 


LEGIsLaTors have been generally considered as the greatest 
benefactors of the human race ; and perhaps with considerable 
truth: but, for our parts, we should be disposed (perhaps it 
may be thought from professional prejudices,) to rank the 
discoverers of some of the most important medicines, as 
high on the list of those, who have served to improve the 
condition of mankind, as any legislator that ever lived. What 
specimens of legislation, we may ask, have been, at any 
time, productive’ of so much good, as has ensued from the 
discoveries of the use of opium, of mercury, and of Peru- 
vian bark? Has any system of legislation conferred more 
lasting obligations on mankind, than it has already derived, 
and is destined to derive till the end of time, from the dis- 
covery of inoculation formerly, and of inoculation in our 
own times? We are of opinion, that candid and enlightened 
judges would be disposed to answer with us in the affirmative. 

It is certainly no small merit in Mr. Bailey, that amidst the 
toils and the drudgery cf an ungainful profession, he has found 
leisure for making experiments, that may eventually place his 
name among the medical benefactors of his country. We 
are sufficiently acquainted with the very few inducements, 
which a person in his situation must have to become, either 
an innovator on the established practice of surgery or medi- 
cine, or a publisher of new discoveries in medical science. 
We are glad, however, to find, that he has had courage, under 
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very discouraging circumstances, not only to persevere in his 
experiments, but even to give them to the public. And, 
though we may not go the length of approving all that he 
has written in the present little tract, or of thinking, that his 
opinions are always right, still we give him fuil credit for per- 
fect sincerity and the best intentions. Nor should we consider 
ourselves as having honestly done our duty as reviewers, 
towards him, if we had not pronounced his example and his 
work entitled to considerable praise, This we do, with great 
sincerity; recommending, at the same time, with our best 
wishes, his tract to the perusal, and his examp!e to the imi- 
tation of the different medical practitioners, all over England. 

Among the many other examples which it has been our 
misfortune 10 witness, of laborious and even of ingenious 
usefulness going without a reward, we are sorry that a person, 
of the praiseworthy views and conduct of Mr. Bailey, should 
not form an exception, So, however, it unfortunately is, as 
the following extract will shew. 


“Tt has been the Jot of the author of the following sheets, to 
wil for the last twenty years in a wide field; out of which no path 
has led either to wealth or fame. To be useful has been his chief 
endeavour ; and the only riches, which he has gathered, or can hope 
obtain, are self-gratulation and the luxury of doing good.” 


These, we own, to a good mind, are no small comfort ; 
hut it would give us infinitely more pleasure, had we been 
informed, that Mr. Bailey’s twenty years of active usefulness 
iad been crowned with a competency, if not with indepen- 
dence. The meritorious labourer is, at all times, worthy of 
his hire. 

Mr. Bailey speaks with becoming, we might almost say, with 
unnecessary modesty of his labours and of his performance. 


“In offering this small tract to the world, I am actuated by no 
her motive, than that of directing the pursuits of practitioners in 
medicine to a subject, in which, as conservators of the public health, 
they are intimately concerned : and as candour forms a prominent 
ature in the character of every scicntific member of the medical 
itufession, I hope to see it fairly exhibited.” 


We are sorry that our experience of the gentlemen of the 
nedical profession will not allow us to be as complimentary to 
hem, as Mr. Bailey is, in the present instance. We know 
any of them, who have, indeed, but very little candour to 
vast of. But to return :— 


“It may be, that its good effects, so faras they have appeared to 
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me, are too highly appreciaied; and that partiality bas given to it an 
undeserved portion of efficacy. It is possible that fondness for our 
own discovery may magnity its utility, and attach to it an importance 
much beyond its legitimate demand. Such fondness does not, how- 
ever, at the same time, urge us to its more frequent employment; to 
give to it a more varied combination; and so to modify its powers, as 
to produce effects. which, in other hands, might not be elicited. 

‘* A celebrated divine has observed, that those books, like those 
avimals, live the longest, whose parents go the longest, before they 
give them birth. ‘This observation is founded in truth, but does not 
apply to those publications, whose object is not to establish fixed 
notions of things ; nor to promulgate theories or hypothetical reason- 
ings; but for the exclusive purpose of summoning the evidence of 
cotemporaries. It is this circumstance, combined with the almost 
daily opportunity that I have had of using the remedy, and of wit- 
nessing its powerful and peculiar sedative powers, that simultaneously 
ufge, and apologize for, its appearance to the world. 

‘* Persons engaged, like myself, in the multifarious duties of general 
medical practice, have little opportunity for collecting facts, and for 
arranging and properly adjusting them for the public eye. Where, 
however, the intention is merely to incite to inquiry,—to hold up to 
notice general good,—appropriate phraseology and grammatically 
constructed periods may be dispensed with.” 


We agree with Mr. Bailey that— 


‘The powerful operation of the medicine proposed” (by him,) 
‘as a remedy against a tiresome and painful disorder, is an argument 
in its favour, and calls loudly upon those persons, whose pursuils 
are directed to the melioration of disease, to try its powers, and weigh 
its merits.” 


We shall conclude, by copying the last paragraph from his 
preface, where we find him speaking, as he ought to do, 
of himself, his motives, and performance. 


‘* In presenting this hasty performance to the public, I make no 
apology for its appearance, because I conceive, that every person, 
who believes he has something useful to communicate, is incited by 
an honest, fearless principle of rectitude, which, at once, entitles him 
toa fair hearing, and atones for his inelegance and incorrectness of 
composition. I have desired to be useful in the humble and circum- 
scribed sphere of my duty ; and, if, in the present instance, I have 


strayed beyond those boundaries, which nature and circumstances — 


have prescribed for me, I may yet console myself in the reflection of 
having been prompted by the purest motives.” 


We heartily approve both of Mr. Bailey’s motives and con- 
duct; and would say to all other medical practitioners—“ 6° 
ye, and do likewsse.”’ 
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A Tribute of Respect to the Beloved Memory of the Princess 


Charlotte of Wales, delivered at Worship Street, Finsbury 
Square, Wednesday, November i9. By John Evans, M. A. 
Sherwood and Co. Paternoster-Row. ‘T. Wiche, Beech 
Street, Barbican. 


THE press may truly be said to have laboured and groaned 
under the number of Sermons printed on this sad occasion. 
As there existed a kind of emulation who should publish the 
most pathetic effusion, it might naturally be expected that 
much trash should be delivered, and many an abortion drop 
dead from the press. Besides, death is a topic so common, 
that to urge any thing new was utterly impossible. The event 
indeed, itself, was new; it was an appalling, unexpected 
shock, and felt as a domestic misfortune throughout the nation. 
No political feelings interfered, and, perhaps, no royal demise 
has ever been more sincerely lamented. The very circum- 
stances of the case, occurring at that period when the female 
character is most endeared to us all, added poignancy to the 
grief, and the impression will be forgotten only with the gene- 
ation which received it. ‘To notice all these sermons would 
ve as tiresome to our readers as troublesome to ourselves ; but 
this has reached a second edition, and, therefore, we have 
selected it from the rest. It is a plain, solid discourse .on 
Eccles. i.v. 1 and2. After giving a short sketch of the Princess 
Charlotte’s life and death, Mr.-Livans proceeds to comment on 
leath generally, and particularly how this death ought to affect 
the nation. There is, indeed, one expression. in this sketch 
which Mr, E. must have borrowed from some young ladies’ 
boarding school in his neighbourhood, Islington. It occurs in 
p.8. Rejecting the first proffered lover, she chose the man 
of her affection, the idol of her heart.” Besides, in a note he 
would have us to suppose that the Princess’s tutor, the Bisho 
of Salisbury, had to learn his lesson from Mrs. Hannah More. 
We really think that few men of education and reflection would 
have recourse to such an oracle. However, where there is so 
huch to praise, we must not dwell on trifles. We are parti- 
tilarly pleased that, excepting in one expression, Mr. E. has 
ibstained from enforcing his own peculiar sentiments, either 
tligious or political. Would to God that such conduct had 
‘een imitated by some of the establishment! Will it be cre- 
lited, that a young curate preaching at a populous village not 
’e score miles from Blackfriars Bridge, declared that the death 
the Princess and her child, was a punishment inflicted by 
No. 235, Vol. 53, December, 1817. B b 
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God on the nation, for not better supporting the Bible Society ? 
Amazing presumption—intolerable assurance!!! This So- 
ciety, for various reasons, is: discountenanced by very nearly 
the whole Bench of Bishops, by the great majority of the 
clergy, and of the laity, by all who are sincerely attached to 
the church and constitution, and untainted with Calvinism. 
Notwithstanding this vast preponderance against him,—nay 
induced by that very preponderance, a rash, inexperienced, 
pert boy, dares to allege that their conduct has drawn down 
this severe visitation upon us, and to point out the causes of 
divine displeasure. 


Thus fools rush in, where angels dare not tread. 


But on Mr. Evans, years and reflection have conferred that 
sobermindedness, which young divines should always affect, 
until time shall have formed their judgments, and endued 
them with discretion. 
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Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G,.[ 


Huntingford. D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
LETTER XXII. 


My Lorp, - 

Ir never entered into the minds of the Sacred penmen, and theit — 
faithful interpreters in the primitive ages, that any promise of ont” 
Saviour could warrant a freedom from moral restraint, or sanction an © 
indifference to his peculiar doctrines. For when the Son of God: 
ave his disciples a promise that he would make them free, he 
intended nothing more than an assurance, that obedience to bis’ 
precepts, and faith in his doctrines, would release them from they 
penalty of sin, and the power of prejudice. 

Oor Saviour, it is true, has said, Jf the Son make you free, 
shall le free indeed: but an unqualified application of these wore ; 
has heen productive of the greatest mischiefs and enormities. History | 
which is experience teaching by example, plainly shews this, 204 
it will be found that at all times, enthusiasm and bigotry 2% 
dangerous to the peace of society. For fanatics, habituated t 
consider themselves as the only lawful and proper judges of the mos 
important doctrines of religion, are ready to examine them wit 
boldness, and apt to reject whatever crosses their inclination. “ 
last, they imagine themselves also qualified to rectify all disorders | 
the civil state. Of this description was Muncer in Germany, and + 
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Puritans in England, who maintained that al! dominion was founded 
ingrace, and that a regenerate man could not sin: and that if the 
Son make men free, they shell be-free indeed. AN such opinions, 
extravagant as they ‘may seem, are too flattering to the corruption of 
human nature not to find zealous followers. ‘J ‘he disciples of Muncer 
aimed at nothing Jess than reducing all men to an equality of rank, 
doing away all the > rights of private | property, and allowing every one 
totake his subsistence from a common stock. Though ‘the tumult 
which Muncer had raised was suppressed, yet the fanatical ideas 
which he had propagated, were not extinguished by his death, but 
afterwards broke out, and produced the most direful mischiefs. 
Thus experience teaches us the danger resulting from unauthorised 
explanations of Scripture, and from the fanciful turn which weak or 
designing men may give it. And though we have the promise, that 
the Son shall m ake us free, yet a condition is annexed to this promise, 
which is, that we are to adhere tothe intention and meaning of his 
word. So that we have no authority from the lips of our Saviour to 
place error upon an ogee footing with truth, and to consider all 
opinions as worthy of praise, povided the professors of them are 
sincere. A latitudinarian notion like this may be clothed with the 
name of chari.y, but it will ultimately prove the banenot only of 
the church, but of christianity itself. For it is the peculiarity of its 
doctrines that distinguishes christianity from all other religions, and 
we give a decided preference to the church of England, because she 
engrafts those doctrines upon every part of her frame. Sothat with 
heart and mind we can subscribe to her declaration, that it is an error 
“ to presume that every man shali be saved by the law or sect that he 
rofesseth, so that he be diligent to frame his life according to that 
av, and thelight of nature. For Holy Scripture doth set out unto 

is only the name of Jesus Christ, whereby men must be saved,” 
Bat j in what that freedom which our Saviour promises to his disciples 
consists, Chrysostom will more fully explain, in the following 
words. 

‘ The business of a christian requires great patience of temper, 
which he cannot fail to possess, if Scriptural Doctrines are deeply 
footed in his heart. He becomes like an oak, which has stretched its 
loot far into the bosom of the earth, so that the most violent wind 
‘annot tear it from its place. The purpose of a soul steadily fixed 
by the fear of God can never be shaken. So that the prophet says, 
oe secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will shew 

hem his covenant, And to remove every doubt, and to confirm the 
eheting minds of the people, Jesus Chris ere to them, Jf you 
remain in my word, you are really my disciples, and the truth shall 
make you free. He confines them to his word as the only rule of life 
‘id opinion, and cuts off allthe rovings of a vain and proud 
magination. 

“ But if with such restrictions a momentary doubt should be 
‘tertained, concerning what itis from which Christ will set us free, 
‘1 immediate answer may be given, that it is from our sins. How 
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absurd and futile then was the boasted plea, and taunting repl; 
We are the seed of Abraham, and were never in bondage to any man. 
Christ stripping away the carnal veil shews them the secrets of thei: 
heart., and that even their profession of belief was a delusion and 
not a permanent faith. For if they had believed, they would have 
continued in his word, and fulfille’ the great promise of being his 
disciples indeed. Some had forsaken him before, which he intimates 
tothem in saying, tf you continue, The Sacred Historian informs 
Pe that many of his disciples went back and walked no more wit); 
im.* 

*¢ Jesus Christ noticing the secession of some, promises a reward to 
his faithful followers, and says, you shall know the truth, that is, 
you shall know me, for J am the truth. And we must observe thiat as 
most parts of the Jewish religion were but a type, he makes this 
promise, ‘ you shall know the truth from me, andit shall free you 
from your sins.’ But so impenetrable were their carnal bearts and 
minds, that they still took every thing in a worldly sense, having no 
idea of the freedom to whick Jesus alluded. Still keeping their eye 
upon temporal and corporal objects, they cried, we have never Leen ir 
bondage. It was the never failing boast of the Jews, we are the 
seed of Abraham, we are Israelites. So that John, with indignation, 
exclaimed against them, Think not to say that we have Abraham for 
our Father. But why did not Christ remind them of the reproach of 
slavery? For they had been in bondage to the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, and many others. Because he never spoke throug) 
motives of pique, or the jealousy of ambition: in all] that he said, 
he aimed at their salvation and benefit, and this was the point which 
he solely urged. He might have mentioned the four hundred years 
in Egypt, and the seventy weeks of years in Babylon. But he wa — 
not so anxious to shew that they had been the slaves of men, as that | 
they were the slaves of sin, the hardest bondage of any, and from — 
which God alone can set men free. 

‘* To release from sins belongs to noother. And they acknowlegec © 
this themselves. Since then they admitted it was the work of God, 
he leads them tothis point, and says whosoever committeth sin, is the 
servant of sin, shewing that it was a deliverance from this bondage — 
which he meant. And he proceeds with the same comparison. ie 
servant alideth notin the house for ever : Lut the Son alideth ever. 
By his allusion to former times and customs, Christ gradually does | 
away their confidence in the Jaw, iest having recourse to that they | 
should say, ‘ We have the sacrifices appointed by Moses, and they | 
are sufficient to release us from the penalty of sin.’ And the, 
introduction of these words clearly shews the connection of bis 


ee 





* John vi. 66. The love of novelty operates so forcibly upon the 
buman heart, that it is difficult and scarcely possible for the best © 
things to retain their hold. As we find Christ himself forsaken, '» 
not surprising the church should also be deserted when any novell 
arises to draw men’s attention, 
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aeaning. This passag> may be further illustrated by the words 
of St. Paul, wh says, A? ave sinned and come short of the glory of 
God, being frve!, justified by his grace, even the Priests themselves. 
Therefore, be speaks of the Priest being obliged to offer sacrifice for 
himself, as wel! as for the people. For he too is encompassed with 
ofirmity, ond this appears from the declaration that the servant 
ahideth natin the house for ever. 

“ The difference between the servant and the Son, thus defined, 
chews the Son to be of the same dignity with the Father. For the 
meaning of the comparison is, that the servant has no power, that is, 
dyes not abile in the house for ever. But if any one should ask, why 
our Saviour, in speaking of sins, has made allusion to the regulations 
of ahouse ? Wemay answer that, like a master in a house, he is 
Lord of all. inthe same manner the servant's having no power to 
make a free gift, as not being the master, is included in the words, 
abideth not. Butthe Son is Lord and master, for that is tne meaning 
of the words abideth for ever ; a metaphor taken from the regulation 
of human affairs. 

“ To prevent their rudely asking, who art thou ? He says, All 
things are mine. ‘ For Iam the Son, and remain in the house of my 
Father,’ by a house signifying his power; as he elsewhere calls his 
dominion his Father’s house: Jn the house of my Father there are 
many mansions. 

‘ There is great propriety in the comparison between servitude 
and being free born, considering that no human being can release us 
from the bondage ef sin, or forgive sins ; but that it is the Son alone 
whocan make men free, nor could he do that without identity of 
substance, and equality of power, with the Father, and this equality 
issubstantially proved by the fuliess of the promise, that the Son 
shall make us free ; and thatit is a freedom of which we can never 
be deprived. But this bears no allusion or resemblance to the civil 
, @ Jiberty which flows from human and political institutions. For this is 
‘. ifreedom which may be enjoyed under the most severe slavery, and 

@ ‘the gift of God alone. Christ, for this reason, urges his followers 
(0 be ashamed of no bondage, but that of sin,* by renouncing 





¥ @ “hich alone they can become free in his sense of the word. For he 
a. 

oes | * Jesus Christ never meant to alter the relations of life, or that his 
ey Mm ‘ligion should interfere with political institutions. St. Paul places this 


ey Subject in a strong and clear light, urging men to be contented with 
the WM ‘heir temporal condition, and not to seek unlawful means of being 
his WM ‘leased from it. In one of his Epistles to the Corinthians, he says, 
al Art thou called being a servant ? Care not for it: when we hear a 
: ‘mult and noise about civil and religious liberty, we may impute it to 
Motives of faction, rather than to a true discernment, or desire of the 
liberty of the Gospel. So that when we see those who are decidedly 
*pposite to each other, uniting in one cry, we may fairly infer that it 
‘not religious freedom, nor any other object but that of civil power 
‘ad pre-eminence, which they have in view. 
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declares their present prejudices to be a kind of bondage, 
you shall be really free. 

‘* ‘To prevent their saying, they had no sin, which it was probable 
they would do, he waives all other pasts of their conduct, and proceeds 
immediately to the act which they were meditating at the moment; 
Tknow, sayshe, that you are the seed of Alraham, tut you seek to 
kid? me. 

“ In this way he gently and gradually deprives them of the boast of 
kindred, instructing them not to be high minded on that account, 
For as their freedom and their bondage must appeat from their actions, 
in the same manner must the relations in which they stand to Abraham 
be shewn. He contrasts their disposition and conduct with the 
divine influence by which be speaks and acts ; andin confirmation of 
this says, I speak that which I have seen with my Father : and ye do 
that which ye have seen with your Father.* ‘The meaning of these 
words may be thus explained, ‘ As I from my words and from the 
truth make a clear manifestation of the Father, you too by your 
actions give a full proof of the origin of your disposition. For I have 
not only the same substance, but maintain the same trath with the 
Father.’ But prejudice must be removed, before the truth can be 
received, and evil habits overcome, before the Grace of the Gospel 
can take root, and grow in the heart of man. For, in the phrase of 
holy writ, The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the violent 
take it by force.”—Chrysostom, Vol. II, P. 337—343. Paris Edit, 
1033. 

Thus religious liberty, my Lord, taken purely in the Scriptural 
sense of freedom from sin and prejudice, strips the subject of many 
difficulties and mistakes, and also of. mischievous consequeices. 
In this light our Saviour considers it. For when the Jews boasted of 
being the seed of Abraham, they had an eye to the temporal and civil 
privileges, which this cescent was thought to convey. But Jesus 
Chiist reproved this mistake of theirs, shewed them to be the slaves 


ee 





* How very different is the spirit by wich the Gospel tnes 
christians, from the rules which sects and parties lay down as the test | 
of religion. What the Gospel and the primitive christians seem | 
chiefly to require of believers isa humble, kind, and peaceable dis- 
position, and not an ostentatious, meddling, and turbulent temper, the 
sure mark of spiritual pride. | 

+ The unity of design in the actions of the Father and the Son 
may be taken as no inconsiderable proof of the unity of substance and 
power in the persons of the Godhead. Truth in general is charac 
terized to be those opinions which are best adapted to the promotio! 
of an end consistent with the will of God. The learned prelate, 
whom these Letters are addressed, speaks thus of sound philosophy: 
«* It is a noble science, it is noble because true; and true becavs 
consistent and corresponding with the nature of man, and with the 
relations which he bears to his fellow-creatures, and to his Maker. 
See Bishop Huntingford’s Discourses, Vol. IT. P. 223. 
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of prejudice, and disclosed to them the spiritual freedom which he 
meant to give. For if a man have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his. It is from the want of this spirit that all schism and 
heresy spring: and a departure from the disposition and doctrine 
taught by Jesus Christ, is denominated bya compound word of great 
force in the original Greek, and which is well rendered by our trans- 
lytors, will-worship. If men had the peace and welfare of the church 
of Christ as much at heart, as their own interest and vain glory, they 
would be very cautious indeed, ere they advanced one step beyond 
established usage and opinion. They would consider the unity of 
faith and the bond of peace as desirable as the dew of Hermon, and 
as that which descended upon Sion. 

But a spirit of schism and novelty, instead of promoting true 
piety and freedom, lLreaks the people of the Lordin pieces and afflicts 
his heritage. 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 
A. GC, CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, October 10th, 1817. 
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ON CALVINISM. 





To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
Sir, 
lx the present times, when so much seems to be left to the disposition 
aid discretion of individuals in forming their notions of christianity, 
alamentable disregard of church discipline, and of the means of 
grace afforded to mankind by that authorized method of communi- 
cating religious information,—permit me, through the medium of 
your valuable publication, to express my sensations of regret and of 
surprize, that in respect to some important articles connected with 
christianity, inthe Old Testament, there appears not to be always so 
much industry made use of in examining particulars, as Scripture, 
reason, and expediency require. I allude, Ist. To the ‘* sentence ” 
‘enounced by God upon mankind, in Gen. ii. 17, in consequence of 
the offence of Adam, as involving ‘‘ death ;” which, by some, in 
deflance of the expression, ** thou shalt surely die,” is understood to 
mean, not that thou shalt de, but that thon shalt be preserved alive, 
Na state of everlasting torment; notwithstanding that apparent 
imitation of the threat, (iii. 19,) ‘‘ until thou be returned to the 
ground 5" in defiance also of the well known fact, that in above a 
‘zen other passages in the same Mosaic writings, the Jike expression 
‘used, where no possibility of such an application can be pretended ; 
Vaile, moreover, nothing ir our Liturgy or Articles, that I am aware 
‘f, clearly requires assent to such a notion; and against it stand the 
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names of such superior judges of Scri;‘ure, as Archbishop King, 
Bishops Bull, Sherlocke, Warburton, Iir. Locke, and very many 
others, who from the passages above, infer only the death of the 
tody, or the loss of immortality. ‘* The wages indeed of ‘sin’ j§ 
death ;"—eterna] death ;—that is, to true and proper sinners, But 
the present enquiry is, whether such death is chargeable on all men, 
ou account of Adam’s sin. 

2dly. To the necessity of sin by nature, from Adam also; farther 
than the being, as our church article expresses it, ‘‘ znclined to evil ;” 
or, as we make to ourselves a secondary sinful nature, by our own 
corrupt halits and practices. 

3dly. To the liability of man to the charge of “ sin,” on account 
of our first parent’s transgression ;—beyond that /egal and judicial 
application of it, which would involve a whole family or society, in 
consequence of the treason of its offending head. 

Athly. To the extent and nature of that ‘‘ curse,” which is sup- 
posed to be still operating on mankind, ou account solely of Adam ;— 
though no such word is applied to Adam, but tot © ** ground,” and 
to “‘ the serpent,’ only:—a sentence, ‘aceed, © onsigning him to 
latour, &c. but by no malignity of a ‘‘ curse’ acting upon the 
immortal interests of the soul; nor disqualifying mankind from the 
benefit of those innumerable blessings, which Guc has provided for 
us during our continuance here. Otherwise, we are placed in a 
world as much unfitted for us, as we for ¢hat: andcome into it, not 
to receive a compensation according to any previous conduct, but 
having our doom decreed, before we are even brought into existence. 

It is a great matter of surprize, that many bot!) among our clergy 
and laity seem to imagine, that, because they are not enemies to the 
doctrine of a ‘‘ General Redemption,” nor hold some of the mos! 
repulsive tenets of Calvinism,—they are, therefore, not actuated at 
alin their conceptions of religion by Calvinistic principles. The 
truth is, that, apparently, by very few, the real doctrines of Calvii- 
isma are understood, searched into, and examined in all their bear- 
ings. There appears to be a tenderness upon the subject, or a back- 
wardness, at least, to engage in the investigation :—as if there were 
something in it of a nature totally alove our grasp ; which, however 
true of such doctrines as relate to the Hoty Triniry, the divine 
union of Cnurisr with the human nature, the operations of the 
Hory Guost, &c. is by no means the case with these instances ; 
which are all founded on plain expressions, and may, for the most 
part, be decided on by appeal to the clearest attributes of the Deity. 
To these, any liberal, ingenuous mind being applied, it appears to be 
impossible that any such gloomy and erroneous opinions should be the 
result, as strict Calvinists usually are found to be attached to. 

A proper apprehension of these subjects is very important; 
because the whole scheme of christianity is affected by it, and 5 _ 
rightly or imperfectly apprehended, in proportion, very much, to the | 
accuracy and fidelity of these preliminary considerations. And no 
only these, but many other topics of religious meditation among ¥ 
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and even of common conversation with each other, are herein 
included. God, life, death, heaven, hell, enjoyment, and self- 
denial, with many other articles, are continually set in a wrong light, 
when they are contemplated through a distorted medium. Of so 
much concern and interest is it to christianity, and to all christians, 
that, im stadying their religion, they should begin at the right end, 
set out with proper principles, and obtain a safe clue to the under 
standing of it, in all its points, views, and applications. 

Let us hope that time, patience, and good temper, will, by degrees, 
open those eyes, that are now sv marvellously closed to positions, which, 
to most people who well consider them, appear to be,—glaring 
truths: and that what is called Calvinism, will become more gene- 
rally and carefully searched into ;—being, in truth, only the remnant 
of a superstition mainly formed on the despotic principles of the civil 
polity of the age when it was first acknowledged ; and when it was an 
easy matter to find texts to support a religious system by the aid of 
those arbitrary notions, which the habits and customs of the world 
then agnorantly gave support to. Let us trust, that wise men will 
be led to consider such subjects as relate to it with suitable attention ; 
many of- which seem now not to be enquired into at all, but are 
taken much upon trust, or in the aggregate; and are made more 
difficult, if at all so, by the want of proper definitions at the begin- 
ning. Let us assure ourselves also that good men will not scruple to 
be decided by a fair investigation. ‘Thus will truth finally emerge 
with the greater efficacy from that depression, respecting Calvinistic 
influence, which for some time past has held it in subjection to senti- 
ments adverse to the feelings of human nature and to common sense. 
Sincerity and diligence in the enquiry, together with a moderate por- 
‘on of acquired learning, will be sufficient to enable both the clergy 
aid laity to obtain conclusions in conformity to God's word :—that 
so, his honour may be vindicated from opinions which bear hard upon 
1i3 attributes ; christianity be sent forth among the people, founded, 

‘it ought to be, on principles unquestionable ; and a proper view be 
hibited of the human character, as that of beings, frail, imperfect, 
and ‘* inclined to evil ;” ever needing God's assistance, pardon, and 
protection ; yet ever aided by his gracious and ready co-operation, in 
proportion to their best endeavours,—for all the purposes of their 
calling in Christ Jesus. : 
I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
D. D. 
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PRETENDED CHURCH OF ENGLAND MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 
Bath, December 16, 1817. 
Mr. Epiror, 
You haveseen, and doubtless highly approved, Archdeacon Thomas's 
Yery excellent and unanswerable address to the ‘‘ Church Missionary 
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Society,” assembled at the Town Hallin this city ; supported prin. 
cipally by a body of clergy from a neighbouring city, accompanied 
by some of their itinerant brethren from different parts; under the 
countenante and express patronage of the ztzxerant Bishop of Glon- 
cester ; who thought proper to take the chair on this occasion, in the 
Diocese of Bath and IWells. As I have found it imp’ isible to get any 
thing into a Bath paper on this subject, having se.t the following 
letter to one of the papers in this city without e fect, the contents of 
which I conceived must be unobj ctionable, but to those who did not 
wish to see the church properly supported ; I though: I could not do 
better than send a few particulars relative to this extraordinary meetin 

to you, Mr. Editor, asthe known and tried friend of that church, 
which is now beset on all sides with enemies of every description, 
For we may now, alas! truly say, that the enemy is not only at our 
gates, but in the midst of us. And none, there is reason to fear, 
will prove to be worse enemies to the charch, than those of her own 
household. The meeting to which I am directing your attention was, 
as lam sorry to say most meetings against the Church of England 
now are, numerously attended. Besides the Evangelical Phalanx from 
Bristol, who have some time since got up a Society of the same 
description with that now seton foot here, many other of the roving 
clergy from other Dioceses, gave their attendance in support of their 
favourite object ; that of erecting a new, and, according to their 
ideas, a more spiritual church, on the ruins of what they consider to 
be the superannuated, but what we acknowledge the orthodox, church 
of this country. Our government has lately, to its credit, sent outa 
most respectable Bishop, for the purpose of evangelizing, (taking 
that word in its proper sense,) our eastern possessions, on the truly 
apostolic pian. But this plan, it should seem, is not suited to the 
object which this new Society has in view. Since the Missionaries to 
be sent out by this Society, which usurps a titie to which it has no 
legitimate claim ; it being the creature not of the Church of England, 
but of a sect in that church ; are not to act under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop in the East, but under the management of a committee in 
this country, composed of religionists of every denomination. Had the 
great author of confusion himself set on foot a plan for the extensive 
propagation of heresy and schism, he could not possibly have hit on 
one more suited to his disorganizing purpose. And yet, such is the 
plan which has for its supporters some clergy of the Church of 
England, who fancy themselves to be more enlightened than their 
brethren, under the sanction of a Bishop of that church. Such is the 
anomalous plan for which some of the clergy of the Church of 
England, in the character of itinerant preachers, have, on this occasion, 
been posting from parish to parish, and to collect subscriptions.— 
These, Mr. Editor, are strange things; but we may see stil] stranger 
things than these, unless the clergy of the establishment, as a body, 
can be recovered toa proper sense of their character and statiou.— 
But that I may not trespass unnecessarily on your time, which I know 
to be well filled up, 1 proceed immediately to the order of the day j 
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that of bringing to your knowledge some few particulars relative to 
the meeting under considera'ion. The Archdeacor, some days 
previous to the meeting in question, dined with the Bishop of Bath 
ind Wells, and freely talked over with his Lordship the projected 
design of it: of whichthe Bishop communicated to his Archdeacon 
his decided disapprobation. At the same time telling his Archdeacon 
that in attending it, for the purpose of making his protest against it, 
he would be acting strictly within the line of bis duty. Sorry am I 
tosay, Mr. Editor, that the Archdeacon was treated with marked 
disrespect through the whole of his address ; but when be came to 
that part of it, which described a neighbouring city as ‘an hot-bed of 
heresy and schism ;” he was overwhelmed with such an ungovernable 
discharge of hissing, hooting, and hollowing, as might have been 
expected, had the Archdeacon been standing in front of the gallery 
in the play-house at an O. P. Riot. But what he certainly could not 
expect, standing as he was, before an assembly of his Reverend 
Brethren, with a Bishop in the chair. Would not his Lordship, if 
I may be permitted to ask, de well toconsider that, if an Archdeacon 
acting officially withinhis own jurisdiction, may, in bis Lordship’s 
presence be treated with disrespect, there is but one step further to 
the Bishop himself, and sbould our establishment be beaten down, it 
will be no matter of importance at whom the stone of clerical 
disorder was first thrown? But, Mr. Editor, for the credit of the 
cilyof Bath, you will be glad to be informed, that none of the 
respectable clergy of the city attended this amphibious meeting. If 
lam rightly informed, two curates only, of the ; lace, were to be 
found there: and of these two curates, one, to his’ honour, followed 
the Archdeacon as he was retiring from the Hall, and cordially 
thanked him for his address; -expressing himself to the following 
effect ; .hat he had been led astray, but that the Archdeacon having 
opened his eyes, he should immediately wash his hands of the business. 
This anecdote I know will give you pleasure, because it proves that 
with an ingenuous mind, the cause of apostolical truth requires only 
‘0 be properly and firmly maintained, to enable it to prevail over all 
ihe specious pretences, and artful manceuvres, of enthusiasm, fanati- 
cism, and error. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your constant Reader, 
A. B. 





THANKS TO THE REVEREND ARCHDEACON THOMAS. 


Bath, Dec. 10, 1817. 
Mr. Printer, 
(rc leave, through the channel of your Paper, to convey my best 
thanks to the Reverend Archdeacon Thomas, for the most excellent 
Address delivered by him at the Guildhall, on Monday, Dec. Ist. toa 
meeting assembled for the purpose of establishing a ‘*Church of 
England Missionary Society,” in this city. And I flatter myself that 
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J am not singular in the opinion, that the respectable Clergy of Bath 
would co themselves credit, in bearing some public testimony to the 
manly exertions of their worthy Archdeacon in a cause, in which, as 
true sons of the church, they must feel themselves deeply interested. 
Atatime, Mr. Printer, when the church of this country is unhappily 
beset with enemies on all sides ; some of the worst of whom, it is to 
be feared, are to be found among those of her own household; who, 
‘whilst they eat of her bread, are lifting up their heels against her ; jt 
is some consolation to think that there are not wanting men of zeal 
and abilities to undertake ber cause. Whilst there cannot be a doubt, 
however unpromising the present aspect of things may be, that the 
Church of England would not fail to triumph over her enemies of 
every description, did all her clergy possess the same soundness of 
principles, and the same firmness of mind to maintain them, which 
so eminently distinguished Archdeacon Thomas on the occasion here 
referred to. 
I am, Mr. Printer, 
‘ Your constant Reader, 

A. B. 
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Claremont, 
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Ir was the loveliest ev’ning of the year ! 
My chambey’s casement, op’ning to the west, 
Reveal’d, in light subdu’d, the orb of day 
Now verging to repose. I mark’d his slow 
Descent! A moment more, and all his rays, 
In all their splendour, sank beneath the wave ! 
Yet shone the sky with many a glowing tint 
Of gold and purple, glorious to the eye, 
Yielding fair promise of the coming day. 
Twas beautiful! °~Twas soothing to the soul 
Of Contemplation! Long did I gaze, and muse, 
And, all unconscious of th’ approach of night, 
Ador’d the God of Nature in his works. 


The moon had risen, and, with milder beam 
Tilum’d the arch of Heaven. Her tender light 
Diffused a soft and balmy spell around :— 

All nature slept in quietness and peace. 

How tranquil, how delightful was the view ! 
How bright, yet howserene, the firmament ! 
See how those worlds of light pursue their course, 
In trackless radiance, through the vast expanse ! 
What speaking silence ! what mute harmony ! 
To sooth, to charm, to elevate the soul ! 
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Night's orison I paid, and sank to rest. 
Sweet were my dreams, for sweet the waking hour, 
And sweet the gentle close of dey had been. 
Rose to my view, in Fancy’s fairy round, 
CraREmont, thy woods and groves, thy lawns and mounts, 
Thy gay parterres, and all thy rich demesne! 
Thy stately mansion, with its rising fanes, 
The seat of royal worth, and wedded love— 
Of Britain’s pride, and Britain’s fondest hope — 
Stood full before my eye. ‘Twas Nature’s time 
Of mirth, and love, and warm delight—the Spring— 
When hea!th and music float on ev'ry gale ; 
When all is fresh and joyous to the sense ; 
When circulates the blood in fuller streams ; 
When youthful being owns a livelier thrill !— 
Blithe was the note that burst from ev'ry spray ! 
Blithe the response from each fond warbler there ! 
The bounding deer sprang frolic o'er the plain ; 
The horse, loud neighing, snuff’d the charter’d breeze. 
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Joy’d not the lovely mistress of the scene, 
As, with her lord, she sped the morning walk, 
And saw that all was bappy in her care ? 
Joy'd not that favour'd youth, as on bis arm 
His soul's delight in wedded rapture hung ? 
O, yes! their full eyes, rais'd to Heaven, declar'd 
The heart’s rich feeling—nature’s purest glow ! 
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Honourd in age,- a venerable Oak, 
The forest's stately King, rear’d high his head, 
And widely spread his noble branches round. 
A thousand summers might have thrown their beams, 
A thousand winters might have shed their snows, 
On his unbending strength ; but firm he stood, 
As though unnumber'd ages yet might roll, 
And leave him still rejoicing in his pride !— 
Beneath this ancient tree, in sweet repose— 
The heart’s lov’d converse—sat the royal pair, 
And hail’d, and bless’d, its dear delightful shade ! 


Swift, as in dreams full oft, the scene was chang’d : 
Summier’s o’erpowering splendour blaz’d around ; 
The sun’s fierce influence check'd the song of love ; 
And nature flagg’d beneath the heat intense. 
But still, dear CLargemont! still thy groves were green ; 
And still the princely dwellers happy rov’d 
Amongst thy cool retreats. Thy lordly Oak, 
In fuller verdure cloth’d, of deeper hue, 
The season’s painting, darker umbrage cast. 


_ Another change! and, Jo! autumnal airs, 
And Npen’d fruits, and Harvest’s jocund train, 
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© 
And golden foliage, mark th’ advancing year. 
How rich the scenery glows ! But, ab, it tells 
Of chilling blasts, and wintry hours to come ! 


CraremonT, how sweet thy vales at this mild hou: ! 


How sweet beneath thy time-proad Oak to sit, 
When nature’s minstrels tril the evening lay, 
And sooth, with unbought melody, the soul! 
O, envied, honour'd pair! how swift the hours 
Of bliss, of love, of bland affection fly ! 

A few short years, andevery graceful smile— 
Those now so full of life, and bounding health, « 
And young ambition ;—all shall sink in death— 
Shall moulder in the darkness of the grave! 


While moralising thus, a sable cloud, 
In night’s deep gloom involv’d the peaceful scene, 
And silenc'd each bright creature of the grove. 
Peal'd the electri¢ shock upon my ear, 
And all the vision fled !—Sudden, I ’woke, 
And heard the beating rain, and howling wind, 
Assail my roof. The lightning flash’d, and rolled 
The distant thunder through the concave dark, 
As though the elemental strife would rend 
Earth’s fabric to the centre! Where was now 
The promise given— night's golden promise—of 
A lovely day ?—So, perish oft the hopes 
Of man, and all his fairest prospects fade ! 


At length, the storm passed o'er : again I slept ; 
Again, O, Craremonr! | beheld thy groves, 
That, rich in Autumn's foliage, charm’d the eye ; 
And there, beneath the honour'd Oak, were seen, 
Each loving and beloved, the gentle pair. 

Her head reclining on her LEorotp’s breast, 
She seemed with all earth’s happiness replete. 
Hope smil’d, and tender expectation beam‘d, 
From forth her speaking eye. That eye met his, 
And both expressive shone, in bliss supreme. 


Rapid, as thought’s transition, burst the storm ! 
The lurid lightning glar’d ; the thunder rolled ; 
Darkness and desolation roam'd abroad ; 


The night-bird scream'd ; the troubled watch-dog how!'d ; 


And shudd’ring nature groan’d beneath the shock !— 
Shelter’d that ancient Oak the princely pair ! 

Ah, no! I saw them flee! The lightning’s flash 
Disclosed the dire event ! Heaven's fiercest bolt 

Had struck the dear belov’d one to the earth, 

And all that erst was gen’rous, kind, and good, 

And all that erst was lovely, breath’d no more ! 
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O, dread calamity ! Unmeasur’d woe !— 
A father’s joy, in all its pride was crush’d ! 
A husband's hopes were wither’d in their bloom ! 
A nation’s glory blasted by the shock ! 
Craremonr ! thy walls resounded with affright— 
Sank, then, wild Horror’s cry in dumb despair ; 
One shriek of agony, and all was mute ! 


Another flash !—I saw that honour’d Oak : 
The bolt of Heaven had reft his fairest limb, 
And hurl'd the beauteous ruin o'er the plain. 

His trunk, alone, of all his pride, remained ; 
Branchless, and bare, and shatter’d to the stem. 


How lonely, drear, and desolate the scene, 
Where, brightly smiling, in ber kindest mood, 
Nature, bat now, a paradise had shewn ! 

1 gaz'd upon the venerable tree, 

That seemed, so late, to scorn the lapse of time : 

I thought upon that dear one, cold in death ; 

And, sick at heart, I felt as though the world, 

With all its pomp—with all its joys and smiles— 

Could never charm again !—In anguish I 

Awoke !— 

T. HARRAL. 

Park Cottage, Ipswich, Nov.13, 1817. 
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Dr. Carey has nearly ready for the press, (on the plan of his 
“ Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana,”) a ‘* Clavis Metrico-Vasoniana,” 
calculated to accompany the future of the Dauphin Ovid. 

Dr. Carey has likewise in forwardness an ‘* Elocutory. edition of 
Thomson’s Seasons,” with Metrical Notes to each line, to regulate 
the enunciation, as in his ‘* Introduction to English Composition and 
Elocution. 

Jn the press, and speedily will be published, Strictureson Dr, Chal- 
mers’s Discourses on Astronomy; shewing his Astronomical and 
Theological Views irreconcilable to each other; and, that in his 
attempt to harmonize the Doctrine of Scripture and Astronomy, 
instead of silencing the Infidel, he has given fresh ground for Cavil. 
By John Overton, Author of the ‘‘ Genealogy of Christ, with a 
New Sacred Chronology.” 

This day was published, ‘‘ Dansany, an Irish Story.” 

‘“ Vouchsafe to those that have not read the story, that I may 
prompt them: and of such as have, I humbly pray them to admit 
the excuse of time, of numbers, and due course of things, which 
cannot in’ their huge and proper life be here presented.”— 
Shakespeare. 

Psyche on the Sou), a Poem in seven Cantos, by John Brown, Esq. 
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In the press, and shortly will be published, in one vol, 4to. with 
portrait and vignette. The Life of the Right Hon. John Puirpoy 
Curran, late Master of the Rolls in Ireland. By Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 

This werk will comprise an account of the legal, political, anq 
private life of Mr. Curran, together with anecdotes and characters of 
his most distinguished contemporaries, many of them collected from 
_ his own lips. 

Preparing for publication, A Walk throngh Switzerland, in Sep- 
tember, 1816. 

Family Suppers, or Evening Tales for young people, translated from 
the French of Mad. Delafaye, Author of the Six Tales of Youth, 
The Little Béarnais, &c. &c. By Lady Mary H******, 2 yols. 
embellished with 16 engravings. 

Les Soupers de Famille, on Nouveaux Contes Moraux Instructifs 
et Amusans pour les Enfans Avec Seize jolies gravures, par Mad. 
Julie Delafaye Néc Brehier, 2 vols. 

The Day's Occupation, or the Employment at Seine, a work con- 
taining the Elements of Useful Knowledge for children, translated 
from the French of Jauffret, Author of the Travels of Rolando, &c. 
&c. By Lady Mary H******, 1 vol. 4 plates. 

La Journée ou l’Emploi du Sems; Ouvrage Contenants les 
elemens des Connoissance utiles aux Enfans qui commencent a lire 
par Jauffret avec quatre jolies gravures. 

The Little Biérnais, consisting of Moral Lessons, adapted for 
youth. By Mad. Delafaye, translated by Lady Mary H******, 4 vols, 
with 16 engravings. 

Les Petits Béarnais, au Legons des morales convenable a la jeanesse 
par Mad. Delafaye Néc Brehier, avec seize jolies gravures. 

A new edition of Mr. Steven's ‘‘ Inquiry into the abuses of the 
Chartered Schools in Ireland; with Remarks on the Education of the 
Lower Classes in that Country,” is in the press, and will be published 
in January. 

Mr. Nichols will shortly publish ‘‘ The Life and Errors of Jobo 
Dunton, Citizen of London; with the lives and characters of more 
than 1000 contemporay divines, and other persons of literary emi- 
nence. To which are added, Dunton’s Conversation in Jreland; 
selections from his other genuine Works ; and a faithful portrait of 
the author.” 

Just published, A Synoptical Catalogue of British Birds; intended 
to identify the Species mentioned by different Names in several 
Catalogues already extant. Forming a Book of Reference to Obset- 
vations in British Ornithology. By Thomas Forster, F. L.S. Corzesp. 
Memb. Acad. Nat. Sciences at Philadelphia, &c. &c.—Also, 
Anecdotes Respecting Cranbourn Chase, with a very concise Account 
of it; together with the Amusements it afforded our Ancestors in the 
days of yore. By William Chafin, Clerk. 





ERRATUM.—In p. 212, of our last Number, line 29, 
for 2268 acres, read 2,260,000. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 


RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





THE expiration of the month and of the year calls us agaiz 
to our labours, and the ‘close of this volume, to bring them as 
nearly as may be, toa conclusion. For this purpose, then, we 
resume the subject of the Rhemish Testament, with its notes, 
its false, bloody, persecuting, Popish notes. Its republication 
has caused a strong sensation among the Romanists of our 
sister kingdom, as will be seen from the documents annexed. 
Indeed, not without reason; for it seems a most difficult 
question to determine, whether it would be consistent to dis- 
avow, or safe to acknowledge them. The Pius Eneas, Mr. 
McDonnell, seems inclined to defend them. They are also 
defended by a writer in the Orthodox Journal of Popery, and 
with great truth and propriety, for as our readers well know, 
they are grounded on determination of councils, decrees of 
Popes, on the regular practice of the Romish Hierarchy for 
the last nine centuries. Mr. O’Connell, who seems to have 
much difficulty in keeping together his faction, should recol- 
lect that he cannot condemn these notes, without condemning 
them who decreed the murder of the Albigenses, the deposi- 
tion and massacre of the Count of Thoulouse and his people, 
the assassination of Henry the Fourth of France, the burning 
of John Huss, the massacre of Paris, &c. &c. and if he con- 
demns them, he must keep out of the reach of the Inquisition, 
who would certainly read him a lesson which he would never 
forget. But what says the learned Dr. Troy, who had never 
considered the notes of the Rhemish Testament, before the 
other day? Why, he says nothing, and that properly. For 
one of the documents annexed, informs us, that he has com- 
menced a prosecution against one of the Dublin booksellers 
br aiixing his name. The bookseller’s name is not given, 
No, 235, Vol. 53, December, 1317. Ce 
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but we believe it to be Coyne. Ready to praise when we ca, 
we acknowledge this to be Dr. Troy’s proper course. We 
hope, if his name has been illegally used, that he may obtain 
exemplary damages, and we will certainly abstain from noticing 
this subject, so far as he is concerned, until the trial shal} 
have taken place. At the same.time, we cannot but wish that 
the heirs of Archbishop Newcommen had taken the same Step 
with those dastardly impostors, who dared to prefix his vene- 
rable name to a Deistical Version of the New Testament, 
The discussions of that anomalous assembly, ycleped the | 
Catholic Board, have not yet reached us, the holidays obliging | 
us to prepare for the press earlier than usual. We trust that _ 
they will arrive in time for insertion in this number. Our 
curiosity is, indeed, greatly excited. We cannot conceive how 
these notes can be rejected, if they are supported as they 
ought to be. Oh, that honest Dr. Dromgoole were there to 
speak the truth, and defend the religious achievements of his 
ancestors. But let us hope the best of Pius Eneas. Such, 
however, is continually the case with the Romanists. They 
are continually tormented and tossed by the horns of 1 
dilemma, and are constantly wriggling themselves, as well as 
they can, from similar perplexities. These are the natural con- 
sequences of that complicated system of falsehood, denomi- 
nated Popery, into the various absurdities of which the Irish 
begin to penetrate ; and we trust a little better acquaintance 
with what has been urged on the controverted points, will 
unite them with that church, whose faith they already profess, | 
and from whom they are separated only by the policy of the 
Roman Court. We should hope, too, that means will be 
exerted to promote the civilization of the lower classes in Ire- 
land. They must learn the necessity for cleanliness, from the 
dreadful ravages which the pence Aus fever is now making 
among them, and for industry, from the late effects of famine 
Landlords would certainly more frequently inspect their pre- 
erty, and restrain the oppressions of middle men, and agn- 
cultural adventurers from England or Scotland, would intro 
duce skill and capital, if persons and property were once 
secure, if the first could go about their estates without! 
guard, and the latter leave their cattle in the field during the 
night, and not find them stabbed in the morning. Laying al 
religious discussions aside, all rant about rights and privileges 
and claims for places, which not one in ‘a million could eve 
hold, the true patriot would endeavour to promote the domesti¢ 
comforts of his countrymen, to restrain their eagerness for 1 
their readiness to join in any fray, and their propensity « 
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whiskey ; he would instil into their minds an horror for murder, 
steady principles of obedience to government, provident habits, 
honesty, and sobriety. Such patriotism, to be sure, would 
not require long and flaming speeches. The applause of the 
multitude would not be heard,—his name might not even 
appear in the columns of the Freeman’s Journal; but he would 
do his country real service, and might turn over the green 
fields of Erin, the gentle but fertilizing streams of peace and 
tranquillity, instead of those furious torrents of xmbitious 
exasperation, which tear up the soil and desolate the country. 

In England, this republication of the Rhemish Testament, 
with its original notes, has also excited some attention. The 
Editors of both the Popish Journals have noticed it, but in 
very different ways. Mr. Eusebius Andrewes vents his spleen 
ina strain-of most abusive declamation, and what is very asto- 
nishing, his own quotations prove the very thing he attempts 
todeny. For instance, to prove that Protestants are not actu- 
’ @ ally called heretics in these notes, he proceeds thus :— 

“ So holy church saith now, Christ is really in the blessed 
Sacrament, under the form of bread and wine, &c. If there- 
fre, he bring not this doctrine, he is a seducer and a heretic, 
ad we must avoid him, whether in his own definitions and 
3, gq “asures he seem to himself an heretic or no.” 

These words are from the notes on 2 John, 10.° Mr. A. 
+ a serves—Now I challenge the reviewer to produce a less 
ifensive or malignant exposition of a scriptural passage than 
his which he has referred his readers to, asa grievous offence 
wainst Protestantism, unless, indeed, a total prohibition is to 
le put on polemical discussion. He then goes on to shew, 
at thus applying the word heretic is done by various sects to 
heir opponents, evidently, and one should think wilfulty, 
uistaking the ground of complaint. We complain, first, that: 
wh a definition of heresy is given as must include all Protes- 
ints, For none believe in the absurd fiction of transubstan- 
ution, hence, as appear. from the quotation given by Mr. 
iidrewes, we are all hereties; and next, by the infamous 
te so well known, we are told that it is a religious duty to 
ish heretics with the sword. If such doctrines as these 
hot subjects of complaint, we have yet to learn what into- 
ince is, and what to recommend persecution. We contend 
tthe annotators on the Rhemish Testament held the per- 
ution of heretics to be a religious duty, that they have 
leated this duty in these their notes, and that they have 
"0 applied to Protestants of the present day, by this recent 
Whlication of them. Such is the impression which they 
Cc2 
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have made not only on the Protestant world,. but on the 
Romanists themselves. Dr. Troy disavows them expressly 
because they have this tendency. The [rish Catholic Board 
are summoned for this very purpose. All parties unite in acknow- 
ledging such to be their meaning, and such their tendency, 
Yet, Mr. A. expects to reason away this conviction, and by 
hard words and angry names, to frighten us out of our senses, 
Yet, surely, our readers will not expect us to waste another 
word on a man capable of committing to the press the following 
sentence. ‘ However, when Harry threw off all spiritual 
subjection to the Pope and Tom Craumer,” &c. |!! 

But let us now return toan opponent of gentle manners, the 
Editor of the Catholicon. We thank him for the similitude of 
St. George and the Dragon—that Popery has long been perso- 
nified in the Holy Scriptures, under the Old Dragon, has been 
the opinion of many; but we did not expect to see the appel- | 
lation so readily assumed by a Roman Catholic Editor. Sons 
of St. George for England, we have endeavoured certainly to 
transfix the monster, and its writhings prove that our spear is 
not broken, nor our efforts wholly vain. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew is certainly treated by 
Goter, in these quotations from his unpublished manuscripts, 
and by the Editor of the Catholicon, with great lenity. A few 
strong expressions are dropt from necessity; but the fact on 
which it is excused, that Charles could no longer bear the 
outrages of the Huguenots, is false. For those outrages were 
at an end, and the approbation given to this murder by the 
Roman See, has never yet been disavowed by that See.. We, | 
therefore, again repeat what we there advanced. That mu- 
ders on the largest scale have been frequently perpetrated by 
the direction of the Popes,—have been always publicly 
approved by them,—have never been disavowed by any oi 
their successors, and, therefore, remain at this moment the 
acknowledged statute law of that idolatrous worship, and ido- 
laters were always cruel, from the Priests of Moloch, in days 
of yore, down to those of Brahma, at Juggernaut. 

This Editor’s treatment of the republication in question ' 
very different from that of Mr. Andrewes. After some skit 
mishing with the Editors of the British Critic, amd with whict 
we have no. concern, at least, at present, he comes to the 
subject in question, and here he takes precisely the same Vit! 
of the notes, and their tendency, as Dr. Troy. Mr. O’Connel 
and other Romanists have done. He allows their perniciol 
tendency, and the impropriety of their republieation,—b 
ascribes their composition to the peculiar aspect of the ume 
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in which they were written, and thus makes the best, indeed, 
the only apology for the annotators, in his power. He, there- 
fore, attributes to them the same objectionable meaning which 
all Protestants have; he also endeavours to account for Dr. 
Troy’s apparent sanction, and Mr. Walsh’s permitting them 
to pass through his hands. On the first, we shall say nothing 
as yet; respecting the second, we obtain, thereby, a confession 
that these republished notes are allowed to be a faithful trans- 
script of the original. This is no trifling concession, as some 
affected to doubt the fact. ‘Thus it is that time proves to be 
genuine, the various documents which have been brought forward 
against the Roman Catholics. Our readers will recollect that 


_it was argued by some of these Romish advocates, against the 


authenticity of the Pope’s Bull, respecting the Bible Societies 
of Poland, that it was dated from a place where the Pope cer- 
tainly had not been on that day. Mr. Gandolphy told us that he 
himself was at Rome, on June 29, 1816, that the Pope never 
went during that day to the church of St. Mary’s the Greater ; 
therefore, that the Bull was a forgery, perpetrated by Laicus 
or Ralib, &c. for the purpose of prejudicing the public against 
the Roman Catholic claims; and above all, that it contained 
sentiments which no Pope would sanction, &c. Now, we 
have a letter from another staunch Romanist, signed T. A. to 
the Editor of the Catholicon, from which we extract the follow- 
ing passage :— . 


* Dear Sir, 


“ T was glad you gave us in your Magazine, for September, 
the Bull of the Pope against the Bible Societies in Poland. 
Itappears to me so valuable a document, that it would be 
much to be lamented, if it were not preserved. I wish, how- 
ever, that you had also given us the original, it bears in the 
style, expression, and sentiment, such internal evidences of 
its authenticity. (Oh, Mr. Gandolphy, oh.) The objection 
started that he could not be at St. Mary Major, on the day of 
the date, is easily done away, as it is known that the Pope, 
when resident at Monte Cavallo, dates all his documents from 


the above-mentioned place, viz. Apud Sanctam Mariam 


Majorem.” ! 

lf T. A.’s assertion be accurate, this mode of dating isa 
well known practice. Therefore, Gandolphy must have been 
acquainted therewith. Yet, relying on our ignorance of these 
matters, he ventured on this equivocation—Bemng one of the 


Society of Loyola. 


We are sorry to finish our reflections by adverting to the 
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increased prevalence of the typhus fever in Ireland. Oar 
readers will find a pious and sensible letter on that subject in 
the subsequent pages. Many clergy, Protestant and Popish, 
have fallen victims to their attendance on the sick, particularly 
of the latter, both because they are more numerous, and 
because this fever rages with more violence in the filth of an 
Irish cabin, than elsewhere. Much, too, of their danger 
must be attributed to their administering extreme unction ; 
surely this rite might, under such circumstances, be suspended, 
When the Priests have performed this rite, we are told that they 
generally exhort the patients to trust in Christ alone for mercy, 
Might they not trust in Christ alone without unction? We 
recommend this to their serious consideration. 


A SHORT ADDRESS TO THE ROMAN CATHOLICS 
OF IRELAND, RELA‘’TIVE ‘TO. CERTAIN DOC- 
TRINES CONTAINED IN THE NOTES OF THE | 
DOUAY BIBLE, LATELY PUBLISHED BY R. COYNE. 


Out of thy own mouth I judge thee. 


Dovay Test. Luke xix. 22. 


PUBLISHED BY MARTIN KEENE, OF COLLEGE-GREEN. 


My CountTRYMEN, 

ANIMATED by a sincere wish to serve your best interests, and to 
promote the cause of political equality amongst his Majesty's 
subjects, provided it can be done with sufficient security to all 
parties concerned : permit me, therefore, to direct your atten- 
tion to ceitain doctrines and opinions, which are attributed to 
you ina work lately published, and which, by being sold in 
numbers comparatively cheap, has obtained a most extensive 
circulation through Ireland. I allude to that edition of the 
Douay Bible, at first published by Macnamara, but now by R. 
Coyne, of Parliament-street. 

At a period like the present, when so many exertions are 
making, not only by you, my Roman Catholic countrymen, 
but also by numerous liberal members of the Church of 
England, to promote the cause of emancipation, it appears to 
me extremely imprudent (to say nothing worse of it,) to publish 
any doctrines which may have the effect of paralysing the 
efforts of those who have been steady and attached friends 


your cause. 
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The work from whictt I am about to make some extracts, 
is no trifling publication. It is a work which comes forth to 
the public, supported (as is expressly mentioned on the title 
page of the numbers,) by the authority of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishops and. Bishops of Ireland, and of nearly three 
hundred of the clergy. And to impress the orthodoxy of the 
work more deeply upon the mind of the reader, we have the 
approbation of the Most Rev. Dr. Troy, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, prefixed to the title page of the volume 
at present soldin Dublin. It is alsomentioned in the numbers 
which I have seen, that the work is carefully revised by a 
Roman Catholic Clergyman, appointed for that purpose, prior 


. to its being sent before the eye of. the public. The reason why 


I take notice of this circumstance, is to shew, that these notes 
are of more importance, than perhaps many members of the 
Roman Catholic Church will admit ; and it will therefore prove, 
that they do not possess that insignificance which would war- 
rant their receiving no explanation from the well disposed of 
that body ; but that coming forth to the public, patronised and 
sanctioned as they are, by the heads of the Roman Catholic 
Church, they possess a degree of importance and weight, of 
which it would require a great deal of sophistry to divest them. 
Here we see a work zealously set forward, circulated most 
industriously amongst all classes of Roman Catholics, and 
countenanced by the authority of the heads of their church; 
and, therefore, the impression which must be upon their minds 
is, that those doctrines should be held by every faithful mem- 
ber of the church, and brought into practice whenever a 
favourable opportunity presents itself. : 

My intention is not to swell this address out into a volumi- 
nous pamphlet, it is merely to remind you, my countrymen, 
who are so anxious to be emancipated, that if you have made 
your cause go backward, you have no one to blame but 
yourselves; and let any candid, any impartial person, after 
reading the following extracts, lay his hand to his heart, and 
declare, whether the Protestants are to be blamed for not 
wishing to place power in the hands of their Roman Catholic 
countrymen, without some security being given that they will 
not abuse it. How can the parliament be condemned for 
wishing to give the government a Veto upon the appointment 
of Roman Catholic Bishops, when we see such doctrines come 
forth, sanctioned by the names of those persons whose 
influence and authority, we know from experience, to be 
unbounded over their flocks : doctrines which would, if put 
into practice, not only overturn the government itself, but also 
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cause torrents of human blood to flow, and revive those 
dreadful times at the recollection of which the mind sickens, 
when families were divided, and the hand of the brother raised 
to shed his brother’s blood. 

I shall content myself with but a very few extracts from the 
notes, taken from different parts of the work, but from which 
we can collect a tolerable specimen of the spirit which pervades 

he authors and supporters of them, and that at a time when 

we hear so much against the bigotry and intolerance of 
Protestants, and in favour of liberality and universal bene- 
volence. 

The first extract which we shall notice is from the note on 
the 17th chap. Deut. 8th verse. There is acommand given by 
God, that whosoever would not obey the Priest should die. 
The note says, ‘* Here we see what authority God was pleased 
to give tothe church grides of the Old Testament, in deciding 
without appeat all controversies relating to the law, promising 
that they should not err therein, and punishing with death such 
as proudly refused to obey their decisions, and surely he has 
not done less for the church guides of the New Testament.” 

Now, I would ask, is tvis conciliatory doctrine, is this 
doctrine calculated to induce the Protestants to put themselves 
in the power of their Roman Catholic fellow subjects? Until 
lately, we were led to suppose, that those murderous doctrines 
were exploded, but we here have them revived in the fullest 
perfection. 

Only consider, my countrymen, what is the conclusion 
which follows from the privciple established in this note. The 
church guides of the New ‘Testament have a power to punish 
with death those: who proudly refuse to obey their decisions. 
Let us ask, who are these church guides? The. Roman 
Catholic Priesthood. And who are the disobedient who proudly 
refuse to obey their decisions? All those whom they think 
proper to designate heretics. So here we have it expressly 
asserted, that your church has been given a power by God of 
putting those Protestants to death who do not choose to recant 
what she call their heresies. I will not enter into any contro- 
versy on the perversion of the real meaning of the text, nor 
endeavour to shew that it has no relation at all to what is 
attempted to be proved by it. I merely state the simple matter 
of fact that isin this note. The Roman Catholic Clergy of 
lieland are made to countenance the doctrine, that they have @ 
divine right for putting heretics to death. But this subject will 
be more fully explained in the subsequent notes which I shall 
transcribe. | 
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But before I proceed further, I would remark, that though 
some of these notes may admit of an innocent explanation, 
vet, when conuected with such other notes as that which I have 


just quoted, the intended meaning cannot be mistaken. Thus, 


in the note on 27th chap. 8th verseof Ist Kings, we read the 


following elucidation of the words ‘“ pillaged Gessuri.”— — 


‘ These probably were enemies of God, and some, if not all of 
them, were of the number of those whom God had ordered to 
be destroyed, which justifies David’s proceedings in their 
regard.” Now compare this with the preceding and succeeding 
notes, and what will be the conclusion necessarily flowing 
fom such anassertion ? It will follow, that those whom the 


‘church guides of the New Testament have received permission 


toput to death, as being enemies of the people of God, they 
have also authority to pillage-and plunder. 

My comments shall be brief.—In the note on the 28th Psalm, 
6th verse, we read, ** Shall reduce them to pieces, (in Hebrew) 
shall make them skip like acalf.” The Psalmist here describes 
the effects of thunder, which he calls the voice of the Lord, 
which sometimes breaks down the tailest, and the strongest 
trees, and makes their broken branches skip. All this is to be 
understood mystically, of the powerful voice of God’s word 
in his church, which has broke the pride of the great ones 
af this world, and brought many of them meekly and joyfully 
to subinit their necks to the sweet yoke of Chiist. ‘The voice 
of the church is truly powerful, especially when it is joined by 
such an able auxiliary as is spoken of in the preceding notes, 
uamely, the power of punishing heretics with death and 
pillage. I makeno doubt, but that such weapons, used in 
argument, would induce many timorous souls to submit meekly 
tothe authority of ‘the church-guides of the New Testament ;” 
but as many of the Protestants of this country are not so cap- 
tivated with the sweetness of what the note calls the yoke of 
Christ, alias the yoke of the Roman Catholic Priesthood, you 
cannot be surprised at their not feeling quite easy at the idea of 
their being exposed to the danger arising from these methods 
of carrying conviction to the minds of the hearers; dangers 
which they conceive must be corisiderably increased, if those 
persons who professto be so well acquainted with their 
beneficial effects, should attain a greater portion of political 
power than they possess at present. 

In the few following quotations, I am sure your friends, and 
the sapporters of your cause amongst Protestants, carnot bat 
feel gratified at the flattering manner in which yout church is 
ede to speak of their religion. In the note on the 24th verse 
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of the 6th chap. of Matthew, when explaining the meaning of 
the passage, no man Can serve two masters, we read two 
masters, two religions, God and Baal, Christ and Calvin, 
mass and communion, the Catholic Church and _heretica] 
conventicles. Let them mark this lesson of our Saviour, that 
they think they may serve all masters, all times, all religions, 
How flattering, and how acceptable this doctrine must be to 
your friends, the liberal Protestants, to whom you profess to be 
so much obliged. ‘ 
But hear what the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland affirms, 
respecting the salvation of your Protestant friends—let those 
friends refer tothe note on Matt. vil. 1, and they can find 
themselves coupled with, and assimilated to Judas the traitor, 
that sold his blessed master, in the following manuer.—But 
to say that Judas, or an heretic, evidently known to die 
obstinately in heresy, *is damned, and in all other plain and 
manifest cases to judge is not forbidden. Thus we learn, that 
itis a point quite obvious, and established in the Roman 
Catholic Church, that neither Judas, nor any heretic, alias 
Protestant, can possibly be saved. But lest the friends of the 
Roman Catholics, whether those that are the political 
advocates of the cause of emancipation, or those who devote 
themselves to the relief of their fellow creatures, without any 
distinction of sect or religion, should feel any inward satis- 
faction, under the impression, that they were not only engaged 
in laudable and truly christian pursuits, but that they were also 
objects of love and gratitude to those whom they relieved of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion—the note on Matt. vii. 15, 
takes care to humble thema little, and to teach them, that 
notwithstanding all their exertion, the Roman Catholics, if 
they act up to the principles of their religion, have by no 
means, a better opinion of them. In explaining who the 
wolves were, of whom our blessed Lord tells his disciples to 
beware, and also what is meant by their assuming sheep's 
clothing, the note says—“ Extraordinary appearances of zeal 
and holiness is the sheep’s coat insome heretics, but these 
of this time, wear not that garment much, being men of 
insatiable sin. This is rather their garment, common to them 
with all other heretics, to boast much of the word of the Lord, 
and by pretended allegations, and sweet words of benediction, 
and especially by promise of knowledge, light, and liberty of 
the gospel, to seduce the simple and the sinful.” Surely those 
persons whoread this note, who have been publicly thanked for 
their support of the Roman Catholic claims in both Houses of 
Parliament, must suspect, that these thanks are mere hypocrisy 
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—that they receive for qualities, which those who lavish it, 
do not think they possess. Surely «ll those Protestants, who 
have so liberally contributed to the erection of chapels, who 
have devoted their time, theirthoughts, and their purse, to the 
temporal relief of the Roman Catholic poor, and also to the 
advancement of their moral and intellectual improvement by 
means of schools, without interfering at all with their religious 
opinions, must feel deeply interested at this insidious attempt 
to misrepresent, and to sully the lustre of any act of benevo- 
lence, which has been performed by an heretic or Protestant.— 
Surely it is great encouragement to them to persevere, when 
those persons, whom they are endeavouring to relieve, have 


. their minds poisoned against them, and are instructed in a 


book, written under the sanction of the Priesthood of the country, 
that those benevolent persons are men of insatiable sin, and 
that all this false appearance of benevolence and charity, 
proceeds from some hidden motive of self-interest, and teems 
with danger towards those in whose behalf it is exercised. Is 
this fairand candid? I would ask you, my Roman Catholic 
countrymen, if you cause your Protestant fellow-subjects to 
dislike your principles, and to suspect your intentions, can you 
blame any persons but members of your own body ? 

In the 10th chap. of St. Matthew, and on the 18th verse, 
we meet with a note, which, compared with some of those that 
have been mentioned, and with those I have yet to lay before 
you, will serve as a sort of illustration to both, and will teach 
your Protestant brethren, the dangers necessarily arising from 
living under a Roman Catholic Government, if those principles 
which are here laid down were acted upon to their fullest 
extent. Explaining what our Lord says about his disciples 
heing brought before Governors and Kings, the note proceeds, 
“In the beginning, Kings and Emperors persecuted the 
church, that by the very death and blood of martyrs, it should 
grow more miraculously ; afterwards, when the seal, and 
Kings were themselves become christians, they used their 
power in the church against infidels and heretics.” Iam sure 
doctrines of this kind would be very apt to sound the alarm 
amongst Protestants against making any concession of power 
to Roman Catholics, which they might afterwards abuse to 
the destruction of those by whom they were entruste with it. 
lfsuch, however, be the result, produced by this conciliating and 
fraternal publication, you have no persons to blame but the 
indiscreet members of your own church. 
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REMARKS ON THE DECLAMATIONS AGAINST THR 
RHEIMS TESTAMENT. 


(From the Orthodox Journal.) 


Mr. Epitor, 

~ It was not till within these few days that I learned, by the 
newspapers and conversation, any thing of the extraordinary 
commotion now subsisting among the Catholics of this and 
the sister island, concerning the new edition of the Rheims 
Testament and Douay Bible, and even now I have not seen a 
word of either, except in detached extracts of them in 
periodical publications. If it be true, as I suppose it is, that 
the approbation of any prelate or other person is affixed to the 
new edition without his consent, the act is inexcusable : at the 
same time, I cannot Bring myself to believe that any orthodox 
and learned Catholic clergyman, of any rank whatsoever, 
would deliberately, and with the work itself before his eyes, 
condemn a work, which for two centuries and a half, has been 
the text-book of all Roman Catholics who use the English lan- 
guage ; which has confuted the charge of their being afraid of 
the Scripture, and which, by its deeply learned, orthodox, 
and pious notes, drawn almost entirely from the holy fathers 
of antiquity, has rendered the perusal of the text safe, and 
highly useful to them: in short, a version, against which its 
Protestant adversaries, such as Bishop Tomline, in his Elements, 
and Bishop Watson, in his Tracts, have nothing else to urge, 
except that it is too exact and faithful. I am aware, Sir, that 
there are Catholic lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn, and other Catho- 
lics elsewhere, who wish to explode the Douay Bible and 
Rheims Testament, because Protestant Bible-mongers hate 
them; and who, in compliment to the latter, have lately | 
stereotyped and published an edition of the Testament full of 
blunders, in which every note of the former that was distaste- 
ful to the bigotted Protestants is carefully expunged ; but I se¢ 
with pleasure, that this edition is despised and rejected by the 
Catholic public, and remains a dead weight on the hands of its 
publishers, who themselves are so farashamed of the work, that 
they suppress their own name, and ascribe it to a person who, 
being dead, cannot clear himself of the imputation, the late 
Dr. Rigby. And what have they got by their attempt to sub- | 
stitute their wretched stereotype to the old and honest Rheims 
Testament? Let the examination of Charles’ Butler, Esq. 
published by these Bible-mongers, on purpose to disgrace 
him, attest. 
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To speak the truth, I lament and am ashamed of the 
degrading behaviour of several Catholics of this age and 
country, who, to buy the smiles or deprecate the frowns of 
ignorant or bigotted Protestants, are ready to sacrifice not only 
the honour of their ancestors and the fathers of their faith, 
but also the safeguards and discipline of their religion itself. 
And what do they gain by it? Let the bells that are at this 
very hour ringing, and the bonfires which are blazing through 
the country, to receive the effigy of the Pope, as also the 
style and substance of the sermons and speeches of the church 
dignitaries, &c. declare.—These degenerate Catholics may 
sacrifice, as far asin them lies, the immortal names of the 
men to whom they are indebted for the preservation of their 


~ yeligion, I mean the Editors of the Douay Bible and Rheims 


Testament, Cardinal Allen, and the Doctors Gregory Martin, 
T. Stapleton, R. Bristow, T. Harding, and W. Worthington ; 
but I will never be guilty of that baseness and folly. 
Lremain, Mr. Editor, 
Your humble servant, 
AN ENGLISH CATHOLIC PASTOR. 
Whituick, Nov. 5, .1817. 


P.S. I could almost be bound to say, that those Catholics 
who have made such a stir about the new Rheims Testament, 
have barely read. the detached sentences of it, which oceur in 
The British Critic, and have not consulted them as they stand 
in the context; so far have they been from reading Dr. Fulkes’s 
abusive folio against the Catholic translators. I am glad to 
learn, Mr. Editor, that the Pope’s Bull against Bible Societies 
is genuine, whether Mr. Foster likes it or not, and that the 
history of them is put into the Roman Index. The other 
work which accompanies it thither, Avis Fraternelle aux Ultra- 
montuims, is written by Abbe St. Martin, late Grand Vicar te 
the Ex-Bishop of Biois. : 





ROMAN CATHOLIC BOARD. 





Tax Catholic Board met at the Board Room, in Fownes’s 
‘cot, pursuant to a requisition. The meeting was not 
1 erous, though several gentlemen of respectability attended. 
4 out hoir-past three o’clock, 
‘ven O'Connor, Esq. was called to the Chair. 
iy stated that he had, agreeably to the instructions of 


, sorwarded the Remonstrance to the Pope. It was 
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transmitted by a private hand to Paris, and it was there put 
into the general post-office, but no account has yet arrived of 
its having been received at Rome, though other letters, sent 
off at the same time, and through the same channel, had been 
regularly received and acknowledged. 

Mr. O’Connell said, it was of considerable importance, at 
_ this crisis, that the Remonstrance of the Catholics of Ireland, 
on a subject so momentous, should reach the ears of his Holi- 
ness the Pope—that Remonstrance, adopted months ago, 
and entrusted to their Secretary, has not, it would appear, been 
received. He would suggest the propriety of immediately 
transmitting a duplicate of that docament, through the general 
post-office of Dublin, to Rome, and another copy might easily 
be sent by private hand to Bourdeaux, and there put into the 
post-office. , 

Mr. O’Connell next observed, that he had been informed, 
that a number of commercial gentlemen could not conve- 
niently attend the Meeting this day, as they were detained on 
*Change. He submitted the propriety of adjourning to 
Thursday next, as matters of considerable interest and impor- 
tance were likely to come under discussion. He would, in the 
mean time, give notice, that on the next day of meeting, he 
would move that a Sub-Committee might be appointed to draw 
up a disavowal, on the part of the Cathelics of this country, of 
the bigoted, uncharitable, and intolerant doctrines contained 
in the Rhemish Testament. Considerable efforts, it appeared, 
had been made to impute these doctrines to the Catholic Body 
—even by men who knew that the Catholics held them in utter 
detestation. It was necessary that they should refute the 
calumny—the disavowal might be made somewhat comprehen- 
sive, and the curious history of the Rhemish Testament might 
be stated—for it is an historical fact, that, in angry times in 
England, these notes were written by English clergymen, but 
were never countenanced by any of the Divines of the Catholic 
church in Ireland; they were always denounced—and at the pre- 
sent day, no Catholic, he believed, in the country, would peruse 
them without disgust, and yet their corrupt and interested enemies 
do not hesitate to say, that these doctrines are entertained by 
the Irish people. ‘The calumny has gone abroad ; and, under 
the circumstances, he thought it would be wise to refute it; 
he would, therefore, give notice, that, on Thursday next, he 
would move, that a Committee be appointed to draw up 4 
disavowal of these doctrines. 

Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell said, that the words of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s notice appeared to him to be too general. Some of the 
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yotes to the Rhemish Testament were bad enough, but this 
would go to condemn the entire. 

Mr. O’Connell.—The words of the notice are not more 
general than the words of Dr. Troy: but we had better not 
discuss the merits of a motion before it has been made. 

Mr. O’Connell also gave notice of a motion for a deputation 
to wait on the Rev. Mr. Hayes, requesting that that gentleman 
would attend the Meeting on a convenient day, to give them 
an account of his mission to Rome. 

The Meeting adjourned to three o’clock on Thursday, and 
Mr. Secretary Hay was directed to summon the Members of 
the Board to attend on that day. 

It is understood, that Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell will oppose a 


- “general denunciation ”’ of the Rhemish ‘Testament; and that 


the course of proceeding which he will endeavour to persuade 
the Board to adopt, will be, to select such notes as he conceives 
are objectionable, and condemn those specifically. It is also 
believed that Mr. Howley, and. several other gentlemen, will 
oppose the motion for a deputation to Mr. Hayes, and very 
interesting discussions are expected to take place on both sub- 
jects at the Meeting on Thursday, which, no doubt, will be 
very numerously attended. 


ala sane 


Tue Catholic Board met at their Rooms, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. The Rooms were crowded to excess. About half-past 
three o'clock, : 

Owen O’Connor, Esq. was called to the Chair. 

Two letters lay on the table, directed to Nicholas Purcell 
O'Gorman, Esq. from the Secretary, Mr. Hay. One merely 
stated the substance of the last day’s proceedings, and the 
other, we understand, was a personal communication from 
Mr. Hay, stating, that unavoidable necessity rendered his 
asence on that day indispensable, and requesting that Mr. 
0’Gorman would act as Secretary in his place. 

After Mr. Hay’s communication was read, 

_ Mr. O’Connell rose—He said, that on the last day of meet- 
ing, he gave notice, that he would move for a Committee to 
draw up a disavowal of the very dangerous and uncharitable 
doctrines contained in certain notes tothe Rhemish Testament. 
He now rose to submit that motion to the consideration of the 
Board. The late edition of the Rhemish Testament in this coun- 
try, gave rise to much observation. That work was denounced 
by Dr. Troy—an action is now depending between him and a 
tespectable bookseller in this city, and it would be the duty of 
the Board not to interfere, in the remotest degree, with the 
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subject of that action; but, on the other hand, the Board 
could not let the present opportunity pass by, of recording 
their sentiments of disapprebation, and even of abhorrence, of 
the bigotted and intolerant doctrines promulgated in that work, 

Their feelings of what was wise, consistent, and liberal, 
would suggest such a proceeding, even though the indecent 
columns of their enemies had not rendered it indispensable, 
A work, called The British Critic, had, no doubt, been read 
by some gentlemen who heard him. The circuiation of the 
last number has been very extensive, and exceeded, almost 
beyond calculation, the circulation of any former number, in 
consequence of an article which appeared in it on the late edi- 
tion of the Rhemish Testament. He (Mr. O’Connell,) had 
read that article; it is extremely unfair and uncandid—it gives, 
with the most audacious falsehood, passages, as if from the 
notes to the Rhemish Testament, which cannot be found in that 
work ; and, with mean eunning, it seeks to avoid detection, by 
quotjng, without giving either text or page. Throughout, it is 
written in the true spirit of the Inquisition—it is violent, vin- 
dictive, and uncharitable. He was sorry to understand that it 
was written by Ministers of the Established Church ; but he 
trusted, that when the charge of intemperance should be again 
brought forward against the Catholics, their accusers would 
cast their eyes on this coarse and illiberal attack—here they may 
find a specimen of real intemperance. 

But the very acceptable work of imputing principles to the 
Irish people which they never held, and which they abhor, was 
not confined to the British Critic—the Courier, a newspaper 
whose circulation is immense, lent its hand, and the provincial 
newspapers throughout England—those papers, which are ever 
silent when any thing might be said favourable to Jreland, but 
are ever active to disseminate whatever may tend to her disgrace 
or dishonour. They have not hesitated to impute to the 
Catholics of this country the doctrines contained in those offen- 
sive notes, and it was their duty to disclaim them. 

Nothing was more remote from the true sentiments of the 
Irish people. These notes were of English growth ; they were 
written in agitated times, when the title of Elizabeth was 
questioned on the grounds of legitimacy. Party spirit was then 
extremely violent; politics mixed with religion, and, of course, 
disgraced it. Mary had active partizans, who thought it would 
forward their purposes to translate the Bible, and add to *t 
those obnoxious notes. But very shortly after the establish- 
ment of the College at Douay, this Rhemish edition was cole 
demned by all the Doctors of that Institution ; who, at th 
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same time, called for, and received the aid of the Scotch and 
Irish Colleges. The book was thus suppressed, and an edition 
of the Bible, with notes, was publisiied at Douay, which 
has been ever since adopted by the Catholic Church—so that 
they not only condemned and suppressed the Rhemish edition, 
but they published an edition, with notes, to which no objection 
has, or could be urged. 

From that period there have been but two editions of the 
Rhemish Testament: the first had very little circulation ; 
and the late one was published by a very ignorant printer in 
Cork, a man of thename of M‘Namara, who was not capable 
of distinguishing between the Rhemish and any other edition 
of the Bibie. He took up the matter merely as a speculation 


_ in trade. He meant to publish a Catholic Bible, and, having 


put his hand on the Rhemish edition, he commenced to print 
itin numbers. He subsequently became a bankrupt, and his 
property in this transaction was vested in a Mr, Cumming, a 
respectable bookseller in this city. He is either a Protestant 
ora Presbyterian : but he carried on the work, like M‘Namara, 
merely to make money of it, as a commercial speculation— 
and yet, said Mr. O*Connell, our enemies have taken it up 
with avidity ; they have asserted, that the sentiments of those 
notes are cherished by the Catholics in this country. He 
would not be surprised to read speeches in the next Parliament 
on the subject. It was a hundred to one but that our briefless 
Barristers have already commenced composing their dull 
calumnies, and that we shall havea set speech of Leslie Foster, 
for the edfication of the legislature, and the protection of the 
church. { 

There was not a moment to be lost—the Catholics. should, 
with One voice, disclaim those very odious doctrines. He 
was sure there was not a single Catholic in Ireland that did 
not feel as he did—abhorrence at the principles those notes 
contain. Illiberality has been imputed to the Irish people, 
but they are grossly wronged. The very lowest of them, the 
mob, as they are called by the well-dressed plebeians of the 
Catholic aristocracy, entertain the finest sentiments of charity 
and benevolence. He would conclude by moving for a Sub- 
Committee. The disavowal, he said, might be very properly 
ubmitted for the sanction of an Aggregate Meeting, and a 
copy of it should be sent toevery Memberof both Houses of 
Parliament, to the Dignitaries of the Protestant church, and 
to the Synod of Ulster. 

Mr. O*Kelly seconded the motion. 

Mr. Eneas, M‘Donnell opposed the motion.—Our space will 
No, 235, Vol. 53, December, 1817. Dd 
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not allow us to follow the learned gentleman through along 
speech. He said he did not think it the duty of the Board to 
become -inspector of Bibles: and that if they interfered in 
this instance, they would be bound to take notice of every 
future publication ; he confessed he was not so inflated with 
liberality as to fee! himself called on formally to disavow the 
publication in question, however strongly he might disapprove 
of it. He saidhe brought an address ready prepared, which, 
he thought, would meet the objects of all parties, which he 
would read. 

Mr. Meyler.—I think it would be right to submit it to the 
Sub-Committec ; it is of a formidable length. 

Mr. M‘Donnell.—I will read it to the Meeting; I have 
personal reasons for doing so. 

Mr. M‘Donnell proceeded to read his address. —It contained 
no less than thirty-two pages of paper closely written, 
During the reading of this address, considerable impatience 
was manifested by the Meeting, and voices were heard to 
exclaim, ‘ that there could be no Board, as the time was 
consumed, and the Members tired out.” At length Mr. 
M‘Donnell concluded. 

Mr. Nicholas Mahon—Sir, I rise to move, that Mr. 
O’Gorman, who acts as Secretary, be requested to read this 
address for you, paragraph by paragraph.— (a laugh. ) 

Mr. O’Gorman—lI hope, Sir, the Board will not impose on 
me so distressing a dutv—(loud laughing.) 

Mr. Nicholas Mahon objected to the motion of Mr. 
O’Connell; he thought the matter should be left to the 
discretion of the Clergy, who would discharge their duty to 
the satisfaction of the country, and the vindication of the 
Catholic religion ; he shortly objected to the introduction of 
religious subjects in popular meetings. | 

Mr. O’Connell said that it was a mere religious question. 
He asked, was there a Member of the Catholic body who did 
not disclaim those doctrines—where was the man who did _ not 
hold themin abhorrence? Why, then, should they hesitate 
to disavowthem? You have, said he, entered into a discussion 
onthe subject, and it is impossible for you to recede; and if, 
under the pretence of this being a polemical subject, you stop 
short, the people of England will say, that you had not the 
spirit or the liberality to condemn those very scandalous notes, 
and that you got rid of the subject by a side-wind. He did not 
see how it was taking the matter out of the hands of the Clergy ; 
and it certainly was extraordinary enough to say, that it would 
be disrespectful to them, as if the vindication of our character 
could be painful to their feelings. 
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Mr. Richard O’Gorman considered that the object of the 
Board was to forward their petitions, and that the present 
subject should more properly come before an Aggregate 
Meeting. 

Mr. Howley, in a very animated speech, supported Mr. 
O’Connell’s motion. 

Mr. N. P. O’Gorman considered such discussions a misfor- 
tune. He could not too strongly disapprove the introduction 
of religious subjects. For his own part, he never looked into 
the Bible, and he never would---(a laugh)---I mean, said he, 
the Rhemish Bible. He said that such topics would transform 
the Gentlemen of: the Board into a conclave of Cardinals. 
One Gentleman would say, such a work is very illiberal; 


_ another would say, I do not think so ; they dispute on the 


point, and quote most copiously from the Holy Fathers--- 
(a laugh)---and thus our time would pleasantly pass away in 
these old womanish disputes. 

Mr. O’Connell’s motion was put and carried, the words 
being amended thus :---That a Committee be appointed to 
draw up an address on the occasion of the late publication of 
the Rhemish Testament, with a view to have the same 
submitted to an Aggregate Meeting, and the following 
Gentlemen were named as the Committee :--- 

The Chairman, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Scully, Mr. O'Kelly, 
Mr. Mahon, and Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell. 

The Board adjourned ‘to Tuesday next, when the motion 
relative to the Rev. Mr, Hayes is to come under consideration. 

Mr. O’Gorman was called tothe Chair, and the thanks of 
the Meeting were unanimously given to Owen O’Conner, Esq. 
their Chairman. 





VERY IMPORTANT LETTER FROM ROME. 
“© Rome, October 4, 1817. 

“ My pear Frigenp * ° of * * * 
I SHALL now give you a sketch of what is passing here with 
fegard to your country, as I suppose it must interest you. 
Propaganda has no more to do with the affairs of Ireland, or as 
% is called, Domestic Nomination. This matter was referred 
Many months ago to the congregation of ecclesiastical affairs, 
which congregation being entirely composed of persons depen- 
dent on C. Gonsalvi, whom they blindly obey, you may imagine 
aid foresee how it will end. When it was referred, Propaganda 
Wrote to the secretary of that congregation to hurry the discus- 
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sion, it being a thing immediately necessary for the church of 
Ireland. This was in the beginning of last summer, and there 
has been nothing of it since, C. Gonsalvi having prevented al! 
discussion. I read inthe French Papers that Sir Hippisley 
Suid to the parliament that he intended to come here this 
winter. This alarmed every person of good sentiment, that 
knew of his long report in favour of the Veto, which he caused 
to be made to the parliament. It was afterwards known that 
your countrymen had written to warn the Holy Father against 
him, and letters which | received from London stated, that in 
consequence of this he had changed his mind. But he has 
travelled incognito, and has been here three weeks, without 
the knowledge of any but those whom he had previously con- 
sulted about the expediency of his coming. I recognized him 
by chance a few days back, and have since watched his move- 
ments. He is shut up for several hours every day with Gon- 
salvi, the British Consul, and the Hanoverian: in other re- 
spects Is quite private. So you may soon expect something 
very new and alarming ; for he has not made his journey but 
for some sinister purpose. The remonstrance of the Irish 
against him never arrived. ‘Two cardinals have been lately 
made. One of them was the Major Domo, which office has 

been given by Gonsalvi to Monsignor Frosini, who had been in 

England. He is a great partisan of Hippisley and Bishop 

Poynter, and expects soon to be made cardinal also, as Gon- 

salvi is giving the hat to all his own creatures, to ensure his 

election in the next conclave. The most of them are not in 

holy orders. The divisions that subsist in the nation, as well 

generally as individually, are another cause why the affairs 

should not succeed. ‘The English Bishops and Catholics are 

all, save Dr. Milner, on the side of government, and many 

of the Irish too. The Irish here are openly for the Veto, in 

consequence of the daily letters they receive from Englan¢ 

and Ireland. The English College is soon to be opened. ‘The 

rector, who has been selected by Sir Hippisley, and adopted 

by Bishop Poynter, is now on his way, I understand, from 

London, with fourteen English students. 

‘© The other affairs of the church are going on as ill as those 
of Ireland. The Armenian schismatics, feigning themselves 
Catholics, had seduced many of their countrymen into theif 
errors. These sectaries have a very rich monastery at Venice. 
The real Catholics sent deputies from a monastery in Consta0- 
tinople to accuse them to Propaganda. But the schismatics 
being rich, and supported by Austria, gained Gonsalvi, and 
Fontana undertook their defence. An extraordinary congress 
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of Propaganda was held some days ago, to decide the cause. 
Litta was the only person that sided with the Catholics, for 
Fontana had brought over all the other cardinals. But Litta 
was firm, and stopped the torrent. The next day he went in 
disgust to the Holy Father, and gave in his resignation as pre- 
fct of Propaganda, but it was not accepted. Had the Pope 
agreed, Gonsalvi would have immediately put Fontana in his 
lace, and then---adieu to Propaganda. ‘Thus Litta at last 
finds that yielding will not do; and if there was any person 
here now from the Bishops or the people, the Irish business 
might succeed. * * * * JI send this letter by a friend 
to Florence, for fear Gonsalvi might intercept it at the post 
here. I shall write againinaweekortwo * * * * * 


- |embrace you from my heart. 


© Your’s, &c.” 





SIR FRANCIS BURDETT AND THE CATHOLIC 
BOARD. 





Tae immaculate Freeman's Journal and its cotemporaries have 
found once more fine food for their propensity to promote 
discontent. Sir Francis Burdett must be entertained at a 
public dinner, and the Committee are most anxious for it !--- 
but who the Committee are, or whence the money to pay 
Morrisson is to come, are questions which the sagacious 
Freeman is at present unableto answer. There is a circum- 
stance, however, connected with this business, which, we 
think, bears very hardon the erudite and highly accomplished 
Chairman, who presided at the Meeting of Reformers at 
Harold’s-cross ; for it is said, that his Grace of Leinster will 
preside at the Meeting!! Now, really this measure, if it be 
true, inust greatly trench on the prerogative of the Harold’s-cross 
men, | hor is it right in respect to the Reformers themselves--- 
because, in the first place, his Grace of Leinster is no 
Reformer---in the next place, he would not be half so much at 
home, with the description of patriotic guests who are to 
entertain the Illustrious Stranger, as the Chairman of Harold’s- 
cross. Why not, if there be an objection to Mr. Norris, 
appoint the bosom friend of Sir Francis, the renowned Roger 
O'Connor; or any other of those worthies, who have 
heretofore figured away at the Catholic Board? But to 
select the young and the amiable Duke of Leinster, to be in 
the Chair on such an occasion, would be to do injustice to 
Norris, and be offensive to Roger O’Connor. We hope 
therefore, that if the supplies can be raised for the intended 
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occasion, the Friends of Reform may be supported, and their 
Chairman of Harold’s-cross exalted at their head, in place of 
the Duke of Leinster. 

Then much sport is expected at the Meeting of the 
Catholic Board, where the Notes of the Rhemish Testament 
are to be avowed by one party at the Board, and denied by 
another party. Mr. Hayes, the late Catholic Board Ambas- 
sadur to Rome, is likely to come under the animadversions of 
the Orators, and altogether the business wears such a character, 
that all well thinking Roman Catholics must feel disgust at 
the present proceedings—first, in entertaining a Gentleman 
with whose private character we have had nothing todo, but 
with whose public character we have no cause to be satisfied, 
his politics being at all times at war with ours, and luckily 
such, as to leave him but few supporters out of Parliament, 
and no supporters ing if we except Lord Cochrane. 


EPIDEMIC DISEASE. 


(From the Londonderry Journal.) 
PERMIT me to deviate a little from the train of observation 
hitherto furnished in your valuable Paper, on this interesting 
subject, and attempt to exhibit it to your Readers in a 
theological point of view. 

This I had hoped some better hand would have done long 
since. 

The origin of the Epidemical malady with which we are 
so universally threatened, I would trace to the displeasure of 
Heaven. All classes of Society have incurred Divine 
indignation. While the thunders of war have rolled dreadfully 
over the Continent of Europe for twenty years, the horizon of 
Britain has continued cloudless and serene. That season of 
tranquillity, alas! has been unimproved, and judgments of 
another species announce to us our delinquency. 

The poor, on whom the pressure of want and its concomitant 
disease have first and most severely fallen, are demoralised to 
an alarming degree. The holy exercises of piety are almost | 
universally neglected---low-cunning, theft, profanation of the 
Sabbath, blasphemy, and even perjury, stamp the character of 
the age: robbery and murder prevail almost every where. 
The abundance of former seasons has been enjoyed without 
gratitude, or squandered in intemperance and riot.---The rich, 
who also begin to feel exposed to the ravages of epidemi¢ 
disease, if their advantages be taken into account, are probably 
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not more innocent: excessive pride and vanity, avarice, 
extortion, dissipation, blasphemy, the unhallowed recreations 
of the Lord’s Day, formality in religious avocations, and 
ingratitude to Heaven for all its blessings, are perfectly 
q-la-mode in the high circles of fashionable life. 

‘These crimes have called loudly to the Lord of the Universe, 
and do yet call. Has our repentance been manifested in the 
midst of surrounding calamity? Has any melioration of 
morals proclaimed our reformation? alas! quite the contrary. 
An alarming accession of crime stains the calendar of 1817. 
« Shall If not visit for these things, saith the Lord, shall not 
my soul be avenged on such a nation as this?”” Wherefore, in 
order to arrest the progress of epidemic disease, and disperse 
those dark clouds of judgment which hover over a guilty realm, 
let us speedily ‘ break off our sins by repentance,” and like 
the citizens of Nineveh “ cry mightily to the Lord,” for 
ourselves and our brethren; let us confess our iniquities, 
implore the mercy of God through Jesus Christ, and walk before 
him continually in all the paths of piety and virtue---It may be 
we shall be hid in the day of the Lord’s fierce anger. 

Ramelton, Sept. 20, 1817. S. G. 





A GENERAL SKETCH OF THE STATE OF POPERY 
IN THE DIFFERENT KINGDOMS OF EUROPE. 





THE repeal of the penal laws, instead of conciliating the Irish 
Papists, has emboldened them to demand, in a sturdy tone of 
requisition, and as a matter of right, admission to parliament, 
and to all the high and confidential offices of the state; and 
they make a common practice of abusing the government with 
singular virulence, in their public meetings, for not allowing 
them religious toleration, though they enjoy it more exten- 
sively than the most favoured subjects of any nation in Europe. 
A magnificent college for the education of their clergy has 
been built and richly endowed by the Protestant state ; they 
are constantly erecting spacious and elegant chapels, and 
seminaries for the instruction of their children ; to the expence 
of which, Protestants contribute largely. But it is evident 
that their only object is the attainment of political power ; and 
what use they would make of it we may learn from the san- 


‘guinary and intolerant canons of their church,* and their 





* See a sketch of them in page 40, of Vol. IV. of the Protestant 
Advocate, and in page 202 of the same work, printed with the Anti- 
lacobin Review, for the month of April, 1817. ? 
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practical effects in most of the European states ; but particu- 
larly in the British Isles.* 

For these reasons, the different governments thereof have 
been under the necessity, for self-preservation, of prohibiting, 
under severe penalties, their subjects from holding any cor- 
respondence with the Sce of Rome, unless they have _previ- 
ously obtained permission for that purpose from the civil magis- 
trate, and unless the documents sent and received in the 
course of that correspondence, be submitted to him for his 
inspection. On perusing the valuable and luminous report of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, printed and 
published the 25th of Jure, 1816, “ respecting the laws and 
ordinances of foreign states, for the regulation of their Roman 
Catholic subjects,” the reader will find this to be the case uni- 
versally, that they nominate their Bishops, and in most cases the 
inferior clergy, and that restraints, under very severe penalties, 
are imposed on the intromission of Papal bulls, rescripts, and 
decrees, unless they have been previously submitted to, and 
received the sanction of, the civil government, under the name 
of the “ Regium exequatur,” the “ Placitum Regium,” or 
some similar appellation. ‘To this they have joined the appel- 
late jurisdiction, or ‘ recumis ad principem,” by which the 
supreme secular magistrate checks the ecclesiastical judges, if 
they exceed the proper limits of their authority. 

In Austria and Hungary, all Papal bulls, rescripts, and 
decrees, are done away, being subject to these regulations ; 
and it is provided that no one shall attempt to procure for him- 
self the presentation or collation to any ecclesiastical benefice, 
from any other than the King, or those who have a right of 
patronage. In Austria, the Bishops are bound to make the 
provincial government acquainted with the name, country, 
place of education, progress, morals, &c. of every candidate 
for orders ; exhibiting the testimonials, and the requisite title 
previous to his ordination. By the laws of Austria, no person 
can be excommunicated, without the Emperor’s consent, and 
to that end the motive of the excommunication is to be previ- 
ously discussed by an equal number of civil and ecclesiastical 
commissaries ; but the sentence, previous to its publication, 
must be laid before his Majesty, and receive the imperial 
placet.t In like manner, ‘ those who have the care of souls 





* See their practical ettects in many kingdoms of Europe, in pages 
44, 45, 46, 47, of the Protestant Advocate, Vol. III.; in Ireland for 
300 years, page 434, of Vol. I.; and in England during Elizabeth's 
reign, p. 310, of Vol. IV. | ; 

¢ It cannot be a matter of surprize that the house of Austria 
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are not allowed to inflict any external or public punishments 
upon penitents, by their own authority, and without the know- 
ledge and consent of the provincial government.* According 
to the ** manual of the ecclesiastical laws of Austria,” al! 
Papal bulls, rescripts, decrees, &c. relating not only to the 
discipline, but to the dogmatical questions of the church, 
must receive the Placitum Regium, before they can be used 
or acted upon; and this must be observed, not only with 
regard to newly emitted bulls, briefs, or other regulations of 
the Pope, but also with regard to those of former times, at 
whatever period they might have issued. 

It appears, in page 10, of this valuable Report, that the 
Electoral College of Germany, on the 19th of March, 1784, 
addressed the Emperor in his character of ‘* Supreme advocate 
and protector of the Roman empire,” complaining of various 
usurpations of the court of Rome, particularly respecting 
the interference of its tribunals with the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the church of Germany—of the frequent appeals to 
Rome, and of other matters. In the same it is stated also, 
that in the year 1769, the electoral Archbishops of Mentz, 
‘Treves, and Cologne, exercising temporal sovereignty within 
their respective states, addressed a memorial to the Emperor, 
in which they complained of the usurpations of the See of 
Rome; andin the year 1785, the Archbishop of Saltzburg, 
exercising temporal jurisdiction within his principality, uniting 
with the ecclesiastical electors, remonstrated against such 
abuses, but without effect. The Emperor, therefore, on the 





should dread the thunders of the Vatican, as no less than eight 
imperors were excommunicated, and some of them dethroned, by 

i¢ Pope, in about a century after Gregory VII. usurped that supre- 
macy, which Sovereign Princes had previously enjoyed ; and he who 
may be regarded as the founder of Popery, was raised to the pontificate 
in the year 1073. | 

* By excommunication the Romish Priests in Ireland exercise un- 
bounded tyranny over their flocks ; and they constantly employ it to 
gtatify private vengeance. The person against whom it is levelled, is 
deprived of all social comfort ; for after the sentence is pronounced, 
bone of his relations will venture to associate with him, or afford him 
the necessaries of life. See its woeful effects in Ireland, described in 
p.463, of Vol. III. It is astonishing that in a free government, a 


Set of low, mean people, whose religious tenets enjoin treason to 


a Protestant state, should be allowed to exercise such tyranny. 
Numbers have been completely ruined by it within a few years. 
Much has been said both in and out of parliament against a temporary 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act; but this engine of tyranny, 
which exists in every-parish in Ireland, is seldom noticed. 
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12th of October of the same year, published a rescript, declar- 
ing that he would, in his character of chief of the empire, 
vindicate the liberties of the German churches, and that he 
would immediately notify to the court of Rome, that he would 
not in future acknowledge the nuncios, otherwise than merely 
as political envoys of the Pope, without allowing them any 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. At the same time, the Emperor 
issued an edict, suppressing, for ever, the tribunals of the 


nuncios in Germany. 
(To be continued.) 


AURICULAR CONFESSION AND POPISH CELIBACY, 


From Facxkirk’s TRANSLATION OF GEORGE BUCHANAN’s 
FRANCISCAN. 


(Continued from p. 304.) 


WHEN thro’ the country on a QUEsT* you prowl, 
Send home lambs, kids, and flocks of fatten’d fowl ; 
—From wealthy citizens you may obtain 

Rich lace to fringe your widely-flowing train, 
Napkins and vestments, nicely wrought and fine, 
Fit gifts for those who handle things divine. 

— Range thro’ each town, and with unblushing face, 
Demand the means your chalice to replace 

That’s worn or broken—or the price of paint 

To daub the visage of some wooden Saint ; 

Or buy some relics, which expos’d on high 

In th’ Abbey windows, all men may descry. 

Let the grim soldier give you half his pay, 

The robber what he gains by night, divide by day, 
And let the merchant compromise by gold, 

The oaths he falsely swore, the lies he told. 

—If there’s a man who dares to keep aloof,t 

Who dreads to see a Monk beneath his roof, 





* St. Paul laboured with his own hands, and it is the commandment 
of CurisT, to give alms to the poor, feeble, crooked, blind, and bed- 
ridden ; but it is leaving this commandment of Curist, to give alms 
to such hypocrites as the begging Friars, who feign themselves holy 
and needy, when in fact they are strong in body, and possess over- 
much riches as well as great houses, precious clothes, jewels, and all 
other valuable things. —(John Wickliff, A. D. 1376.) 

+ The Popish merchants of the Irish cities and towns are beset by 
hordes of Priests and mendicant Friars, who impose on them 10 
various ways. Open house must be kept for them—and the uppet 
most seat at entertainments—credit must be given to them without 
limit—family secrets must be intrusted to them—neither matrimonial 
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Who will not often to CONFESSION come, 

That prop and mainspring of the church of Rome ; 
Send for his servants, and of them inquire 

His mode of life, their diet, and their hire ; 

Try, and by sifting thoroughly their mind, 

Some secret of their master’s you may find ; 
Which, manag’d well, may bring him on his knees 
To beg for secresy, and proffer fees. 

But if no chance can throw it in your way 

An accusation to his charge to lay, 

If his pure life defies the voice of fame, 

A single charge against him to proclaim, 

Then cry out HeERESY*—impeach his creed— 
And all your plans against him will succeed ; 
—Fear will compel him to abate his pride, 

And cast the veil ’twixt him and you aside. 

But let not pray’rs, nor tears, nor length of time, 
Avail to gain forgiveness of his crime, 

Until by fees and penance rendered pure, 

His reconciliation he secure. 

One thing ’bove all, I warn thee of in time, 
Prepare the hearts of youth before their prime ; 
Corrupt their principles,t debase their mind, 
And full returns of profit you shall find. 





engagements—nor wills be made without their concurrence — the 
‘lightest neglect—or the smallest appearance of reserve in confession, 
would be ruinous to a shop-keeper in Dublin, Limerick, Cork, or 
Galway, were it not for the check which the Protestants of these 
pices give to the influence of these inquisitorial ecclesiastics. ‘The 
iriendship or hostility of their Confessors being equally ruinous to the 
traders of the Romish persuasion, nine out of ten of these deluded 
people, notwithstanding the confederacy which binds them to deal 
exclusively with each other, become bankrapts and beggars in a few 
years after they commence business. Happy would it be for Ireland 
(obe EMANCIPATED from the shackles imposed on her industry and 
— by THREE THOUSAND avaricious and ambitious Popish 
nests, 

* One of the charges against Wickliff, was, that be held the fol- 
lowing detestable opinion—Deus debet obedire diabolo. This single 
fact shews to what a length calumny and credulity may go when men 
are heated by passion and prejudice. Of this and other similar 


- Charges, Wickliff observed :—‘ They invent such things of Catholic 


men, that they may blacken their reputation, as if they held this 
Mptous opinion, or any other heretical tenet, and they are prepared 
by false and slanderous witnesses to fix such heresies on good men, as 
if they had invented them.” 

t The reader may judge of the morality of Popery, from the fol- 
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Teach them to lie, to flatter, and deceive, 

A source of gain shall rise from ev'ry knave. 
And since the world’s the rough wild field you till, 
Be sure you timely sow the seeds of ill; 

For if mankind should learn’d and pious grow, 
Our church must half her perquisites forego. 
Sin swells the bank that feecs the Pontiff’s purse, 
And rErorMATION Is his greatest curse. 
Therefore, no frosts, or storms of hail and rain, 
More inischiefs threaten to the country swain, 
Than, that the world should alter and amend, 
Portends to us—if once the light of truth 
Should shine propitious on the minds of youth, 
A pious race of men would soon be found 

To cast our idols prostrate on the ground, 

Our frauds detect, our arguments confute, 

And blast our hopes of credit and repute. 

—In the bright sunshine of the summer’s day, 
We Monks delight to take our cheerful way 
O’er woods and mountains, and for rural joys 
Forsake the convent and the city’s noise. 

Oh, for the golden days when first I tried 

My strength and swiftness on the mountain side, 
When with unshaken health, and spirits light, 
I ranged the fields from dewy morn till night ; 
With rapture listen’d to the birds’ sweet call, 
The wind’s wild murmur, or the water’s fall. 
But now, since age relentless and severe, 
Benumbs my limbs, to you devolves the care, 
The pleasing care o’er woodland wilds to stray, 
And meet both joy and profit in your way. 
And since to mortify our earthly pride, 

The use of horses to our sect’s denied, 

Let those too weak to walk, on asses ride, 

Or the dull mules brown barren back bestride. 





lowing authentic specimen :—‘* Hereticam uxorem cognoscendo usorie 
affectu, per quem contrahetur matrimonium, gravius est peccatum 
quam cum eddem fornicari. Majus peccat cognoscendo illam usorw 
affectu et contrahendo cum illd quam cognoscendo affectu fornicar® ; 
quia commettet grande sacrilegium secundum omnes.” | 
(Martin de Navarr, Consil, Lib. IV. De Spousal, 
Consil V. Sec. X.) 

To propagate such morality in Ireland, the College of Maynooth 
is maintained by public money inthis christian empire! ! !———— 
Shall I not visit for these things, saith the Lop, shal] not my soul be 
avenged on a nation such: as this ? 
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—The young may trudge it, but let none omit 
To take such presents with them, as are fit 

To catch the credulous—a brvezen saint,* 

—An ancient imaget newly daub’d with paint, 
Some holy scapulars, and rings, and pins, 

And PLENARY INDULGENCES{ FOR SINs ; 

Such as from holy men are daily sought, 

And yet for trifles may be always bought. 
—Trifles may well suffice for trifling minds, 

A gift men’s eyes and understanding blinds ; 
Nor think that rich men trifling gifts despise, 
You see what fish are caught by worms and flies. 
How slight a snare the strongest fow! detains, 
What fierce wild beasts are held by slender chains. 
—But still remember where to cast your toils, 
Not every wood produces worthy spoils, 

Not every stream a mullet will supply, 

Not every fish is worth a worm or fly. 

I don’t advise you, tho’ ’tis often tried, 

In man’s attire your concubine to hide,|} 





* The leading doctrine of all christians is rairH 1nv Curist, and 
the second is LOVE To OUR N&IGHBOUR; but as to the selling of 
indulgences, worshipping of Saints, and every other contrivance, 
which would make works the foundation of the salvation of souls, 
avoid and fly from all such things as from the most immediate and 
deadly poison. 

(Luther's Letter to Cnauphius and his Brethren, at Riga, 
| A.D. 1522.) 

+ We worship not the image, say the patrons of idolatry in our 
times. Safhce it to say, idolatrous heathens said the same. 

(John Wickliff, A.D. 1381.) 

t Pope Leo X. making use of that power which his predecessors 
had usurped over all christian churches, sent abroad into all kingdoms 
his letters and bulls, with ample promises of the full pardon of sins, 
and of eternal salvation, to such as would purchase the same with 
money.— (Sleidan ) 

Leo X. published the sale of indulgences throughout the christian 
world, granting freely to all who would pay money for the building of 
St. Peter’s church, the license of eating eggs and cheese in time of 
Lent.—(Maimbourg, quoted by Seckendorf ) 

it Fornication is termed, in the Romish Decretals, 4 ventaL sim. 
A Priest committing fornication comes off for a small penance, 
Whereas if he marry, he is degraded, though St. Paul says, (1Cor, 
‘il. 9,) that marriage is honourable ia all men, and though St. Peter 
Was a married man. 
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Tho’ her bald head should ape a Friar’s pate, 

A thousand perils round about await, 

At the fair smock-faced Friar passing by, 
Suspicion glances with a piercing eye, 

Months may be reckon’d—her increasing span 
May chance to blast the best concerted plan. 
And sometimes, too, the injured husband flies* 
To claim his wife detected in disguise, 

Nor shame, nor fear, his furious rage may stay, 
His wrath may blaze out in the face of day. 
—Perhaps the man might farther still proceed, 
And with his oaken staff avenge the deed, 
Deface the beauty that sedue’d his wife, 

Or lop th’ offending member with his knife. 

And here, pray listen to me, whilst I tell 

What sad misghance a Friar once befel, 

After a tour of pleasure, and of gain, 

Thro’ gay Thoulouse and ancient Aquitain. 

A certain brother, in the south well known, 
Embark’d for Bourdeaux, on the broad Garonne, 
In soldier’s dress, adventurous and gay, 

He took the frail companion of his way. ) 
— Who, tho’ nine moons had brought the period near, 
When an unwelcome tell-tale must appear 
Under the cover of a warrior’s coat, 

Brav’d all the dangers of an open boat, 

The crew embarks—the stormy winds arise— 
Loud thunders roll—and vivid light’ning flles— 
Toss’d on the waves—the trembling sailors cry— 
Help, help, St. Francis, oh, we sink, we die. 








* A gentleman of the Romish persuasion, in a Southern County 
of Ireland, somewhat advanced in years, married a young wife of the 
same communion with himself. Naturally of a jealous disposition, 
or finding some cause to doubt the principles of his wife and her 
clergy, he would never permit the parish Priest, or his coadjutor, to 
hear confessions in his house, locked up after the usual manner ; but 
obliged the confessor, when he attended for that purpose, to confess 
and absolve the lady in the public lawn before the hall door, whilst 
the watchful husband sat in one of the windows of the drawing-room 
the watchful guardian of the honour of his family. = 

Dr. Fryer, in his ‘‘ Nine Years Travels in East India and Persia, 
tells us that he saw a Convent of Franciscans at Goa, in 1698, that 
the Jesuits there were called Paulistines, and that the following saying 
was in common use. 

A Franciscano guarda minha mulier, 
A Paulistino guarda minha dernier. 
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And thou, oh Father, raise thy voice to heav’n, 
‘That some assistance may in time be given ; 
Pure as the snow, and harmless as the dove, 
Thy pray’rs are honour’d in the realms above. 
—They spoke—when quick the trembling soldier falls— 
His robe flies open, and an infant squalls. 

The seamen starting from their knees arise, 

And on the Monk’s companion cast their eyes ; 
Some stare, some laugh, but others rage and rave, 
And doom the culprits to a watery grave ; 
Others in pity to the woman’s woe, 

A veil of silence o’er the crime would throw ; 
Or warp’d by favour to the smooth shorn crown, 
The Friar’s guilt would cover from the town. 
Meanwhile the skilful pilot makes his way 

Thro’ the rough waves, and anchors at the quay. 
—-Here crowds assemble, and the shameful tale 
The indignant sailors to the mob reveal ; 

The mob vows vengeance’ on the guilty head, 
—They run to seize him, but the Friar’s fled. 
By chance that moment I was passing by, 
Heard the wild uproar, and drew quickly nigh, 
With wrath religious, I denounced the man 
Whose wicked heart devis’d the crafty plan, 
Who sent express from Luther’s hated school, 
Assum’d our garb, our church to ridicule, 
—QQuick as I said, it was the scene revers’d, 
The bait was swallow’d, and the mob dispers’d. 





A MONODY FOR THE YEAR 1817. 


TunE—** Savourneen Dheelish.”’ 


Un the wild gloomy night of the fifth of November, 
When our lost lovely Princess was struggling with Death-- 
A night which, with grief, we shall ever remember, 
_ And deplore with the last sigh that closes our breath ; 
the Genius of Britain, in heart-felt devotion, 
Distracted arose from the bed of the ocean, 
And with agony keen and convulsive emotion, 
Thus mourn’d o’er our woes, on a cliff cloth’d with heath. 
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* When the wild wasting ravage of warfare was over, 
And the dark clouds around us began to retreat ; 

While our once haughty foe-men, no more to recover, 
Lay vanguish’d and hopeless, and crush’d at our feet ; 

Great, o’er broad Europe, was the joy and the wonder, 

The high vauit above seem’d to burst wide asunder, 

As our bells, and our great guns, in accents of thunder, 
Proclaim’d through the nation our vict’ry complete. 


Oh! what a prospect was then spread before us ! 
Like the first blush of morning, serene, bright, and fair! 
A new Golden Age seem’d about to restore us 
To long years of Plenty and Peace, without care ; 
Green were our fields in the liv’ry of Heaven, 
Rich crops and full stores, abundantly given, 
When, alas! for ourselves, we were tempted and driven, 
To court the foul demon of guilt and despair. 


O’er Erin’s proud fields, as the sun sought in ocean, 
Indignant and blushing to cover his head, 

Wild hordes of Goths rose in savage commotion, 
The horrors of warfare around them to spread ; 

And Britain, who lately her flag had unfurl’d, 

The glory, the pride, and relief of a world, 


From her high airy station seem’d about to be hurl d— 
To honour, to faith, and to loyalty dead. 


Without object or cause, without shadow of reason, 
In contempt of the blessings descending from high, 
Abroad stalk’d the spirit of slander and treason, 
Our Rulers to scorn, and our Laws to defy ; 
Loud was the language of strife and sedition, 
Long, false, and foul was the threatening Petition ; 
Whilst nine out of ten men, in every condition, _ 
The great Day of reck’ning seem’d to doubt or deny. 


At last came the day, when in dark dismal token, 

That an Angel of Anger was awfully near ; 

The staff of the bread of our fair land was broken, 

As the rain rush’d from Heaven for the space of a year. 
Though spar’d from the sword, which might smite us to-morTow, 
Vengeance from Justice new fury may borrow, 

Should Famine and Fever, and this night of sorrow, 

Avail not to teach us to believe and to fear.” 


BEDELL. 
Lifford, November 17, 1817. 








